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Features This Week 


> . > « . 
Putting It Up to the Manager 
Richard Alfriend Divides the Blame for Field Fail- 


ures Between Home Office and Field Management. A 
Plea for Less Attention to Volume and More to the 
Type of Men Who Are Given Contracts. 


Accident and Health Insurance 


An Easy Line to Sell. Declares Jarvis W. Mason. And 
He Tells Why and How to Sell It. It is Getting to 
Where the Client Will Buy Fire and Automobile In- 
surance. But He Has to Be Sold Protection for His 
Own Life and Limb. 





ry. e « 
Insurance Taxes in 1930 
A Tabulation Showing the Net Premiums Written in 
1930 by the Leading Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
of the Country. Together With Taxes Paid and Ratios 
of Percentage of Taxes to Premiums. 


“Don’t Change Your Job” 
Friend and Relative Alike Advised Herbert E. Nagel 


to Give Up the Idea of Going Into Life Insurance 
Last November. But He Went Ahead Anyhow. Now 
He Is Being Congratulated. 
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GETTING AND APPRECIATING 


‘VALUE RECEIVED” 


An Advertisement of 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
Neu 


It is more or less a byword throughout the whole 


realm of business that “value received” is worth every 


penny it costs A business machine, system or service of 


sound utility and sound value will be welcomed by any 


reasonable business man. This is axiomatic. 


In the field of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports, 


“value received” is just as fully appreciated 


as elsewhere. The inspection service delivering the 
greatest value-per-dollar is the service in demand. 
During all the lean months which we have been 


suffering, the business of this organization has 





York 


increase, we believe, has not been accidental. In our 
opinion, it indicates that in these days of extremely care- 
ful spending our service has met the test of delivering 
full “value-received” for each dollar spent. We can con- 
ceive no other reason. Our policy of flexible service and 


doing a finished job appears to be winning the increased . 


appreciation of our customers. 

The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 
of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for tn- 
surance underwriting, credit, commercial 
and employment purposes and claim reports. 


Established 1899 


shown a consistently satisfactory increase. This 
True S 410k is published every Thursday y the Spectator Company, 
June 28 it the post office, New York. N. Y.. under the act 
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This Week: 


@ The Underwriter was perfectly content 
with the thought that he might sell the 
young man a one or two thousand dollar 
policy—but the young man insisted on 
having five. Skeptical of the client’s ability 
to pay, until the youth wrote a check for 
the annual premium. Assuming Too Much 
is the title of this article, written by an 
agent who paid for his lessons through lost 


commissions. 
* * * 


@ Prospecting is the life blood of your 
business but between calls on new pros- 
pects find time to drop in on old policy- 
holders. Clifton P. Mayfield gives you 
fifty good reasons for doing so. Be certain 
to make one of them the object of your 
visit. See page 11. 
* * * 

@ The vicissitudes of fresh enterprise have 
mowed down many hopeful aviation insur- 
ance companies, but the idea itself has al- 
ways kept its head high. A law professor’s 
thesis on the subject is reviewed by a staff 
writer on page 6. 


Next Week: 


@ When a prospect begins to offer you the 
more or less standardized list of objections 
to life insurance, he is more than half sold. 
If you know all the answers you have 
nothing to worry about except getting the 
check with the application. W. E. Cox 
contributes an article on “Meeting Objec- 
tions” which covers the outstanding 
“dodges.” 
* * * 

@ Is a dog personal property or live stock? 
This question is answered in an interesting 
article that treats with some unusual angles 
of property insurance. 


* * * 


@ Industrial insurance needs no apology 
after the remarkable record it has achieved 
during the past year of trial but still the 
question is asked: “Why do so many com- 
panies suffer such a great loss due to finals?” 
William C. Morton writing on “Training 
The Industrial Agent” says it is due mainly 
to improper selection. 





Permanent Protection 


HE lust for protection interlineates the story of 

mankind. Outstanding amid the ruins of ancient 
days and most cherished among our legacies from 
medieval times are the products of man’s ingenuity 
in guarding life and property from the ravages of 
fire, and water, and the depredations of marauders 
and malefactors. 

Permanency in these protective devices was a pri- 
mary purpose. For it no personal sacrifice was too 
great and no work was too laborious if it but gave 
this quality to the contrivances designed to increase 
the security and safety of man and his dependents. 

Civilization and science have altered the nature of 
his bulwarks but have not changed the inevitable 
impulse to protect. In stress and strife it flourishes 
with redoubled intensity. Protection is an attribute 
of man and the more permanent its characteristics 
are, the more willing he is to suffer for its achieve- 
ment. 

Modern man recognizes that in insurance he has 
available a device which completely guards his life 
and property from every loss. The agent who cap- 
italizes on the protection instinct of his fellow man 
is certain to profit. The life insurance man who rec- 
ognizes that the greater the anxiety the more potent 
the desire for a complete protection will be wise to 
incorporate this knowledge in his daily canvass. 
Changing times demand reconstruction of selling 
methods though their direction remains basically the 
same. In days of ease, special types of policies are 
alluring but in times of trial the contract that guar- 
antees security to the end is the one which will 


attract. 
T. j. V.¢. 
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LAST year the life underwrit- 


——— ers of New York City financed 
a an advertising campaign which 
gain was backed up by the better 


element among managers, general agents and field 
men. A few contributors felt that their twelve or 
fifteen dollars entitled them to a brand new prospect 
file from direct leads and naturally they were disap- 
pointed. On the whole, however, the participants 
were well satisfield with their investment—so well 
satisfied, in fact, that they have underwritten an- 
other campaign to start around the middle of Sep- 
tember or the first of October. This series of ads 
will be educational in character, explaining the value 
of life insurance and outlining the fundamental fea- 
tures of the various classes of life coverage. The 
campaign will run at least fifteen weeks and the 
backers hope to extend it to thirty. The Times and 
Herald Tribune will be the mediums used. 

The New York life underwriters and their ener- 
getic advertising committee chairman, Ralph G. 
Englesmann, are to be congratulated upon their 
splendid accomplishments in this direction. Particu- 
larly since they have succeeded in interesting many 
of the leading companies in the movement. Institu- 
tional advertising as a national project, in spite of 
the splendid efforts of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation, appears slow of realization, but the locals 
may yet show the way and accompiish individually 
a great part of what the association hoped to be able 
to accomplish collectively. 


* * + 
, ELSEWHERE in this issue 
Taxation and appears a tabulation of the 
the Cost of taxes paid by the fire insur- 
Insurance ance companies of this coun- 
try in 1930. This table, an annual feature of the 


Fire Insurance Year Book, published by The Spec- 
tator Company, confines itself to those companies 
transacting business in the State of Connecticut, but 
it reflects an accurate picture of the tax burdens 
which fire insurance companies generally are shoul- 
dering in these United States. 

A comparison of the current table with the one 
published for 1929 shows that despite the fact that 
the net premiums written by the listed companies in 
1930 decreased by $81,747,926, the gross taxes 
amounted to $43,627,304 or an increase of $553,425. 
Expressed in ratios, the taxes paid by the companies 
amounted to 4.74 per cent of their net premiums in 
1929 while in 1930 the taxes amounted to 5.27 per 
cent of the net premium writings, or an increase of 
.53 per cent. 

One need not be an economist to hazard the opin- 
ion that an increase of taxes, particularly an indirect 
tax, as a large portion of the insurance tax is, which 


Editorial 





With the Editors 








is paid eventually by the policyholder, is not a move 
calculated to relieve the kind of economic depres- 
sion from which the United States is now suffering. 

The table brings to mind that the most recent 
bulletin by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
on the subject of insurance taxes pointed out that of 
the total special insurance taxes collected in 1929 
but 4.29 cents of every dollar was spent for the main- 
tenance of state insurance departments; the rest 
was used for general revenue purposes—for the pub- 
lic as a whole, indiscriminately and regardless of 
whether the individuals served were insured or un- 
insured. 

At a time when the public is complaining of the 
cost of insurance, and when public officials are train- 
ing their guns on the acquisition cost in particular, 
it might be well to disseminate among the people the 
information that if their insurance cost is high, it is 
largely because insurance taxation is high, and it is 
also in order to remind the officials whose duty it 
is to guard the solvency of insurance carriers that 
the moneys expended in special insurance taxation 
are funds deflected from the reserves which insure 
that solvency. 

Two quotations are pertinent: one from Calvin 
Coolidge who said, “No matter what any one may 
say about making the rich and the corporations pay 
the taxes, in the end they come out of the people who 
toil.” 

And the other from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States which resolved seven years ago 
that, “Special state taxes now levied on policyholders 
through insurance companies should not be con- 
sidered as a source of general revenue but should be 
reduced to the total in each state which will ade- 
quately support such state’s departmental super- 
vision, and a uniform principle of taxing the holders 
of insurance should be adopted throughout the 


states.” 
+ . 


NOW we know the reason for 


Growing the winter and spring—and 
Popularity of | summer, too, for that matter— 
the C. L. U. slump in life insurance sales. 


All the erstwhile leading pro- 
ducers were at home studying for the Chartered Life 
Underwriters examination in June. Since that time 
they probably have been nervously awaiting the re- 
sults. Well, they all can now go back to work, one 
hundred and eighty-seven happy in the knowledge 
that they have successfully passed with flying colors. 
More than six hundred applications for permission 
to take the tests were approved this year. Five hun- 
dred and twenty-one actually presented themselves 
for the scheduled examinations. The candidates 
were from over a hundred and fifty cities. 
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ASELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKESA 








penn months ago a new house or- 
gan, “published by the Keane- 
Patterson Agencies from time to time,” 
appeared in New York and I intended 
to give the stranger a welcome in this 
column, but, like so many of the things 
we intend to do but don’t, didn’t. Al- 
though mimeographed, sans _illustra- 
tions, in this day when most house or- 
gans have the appearance of high-class 
national magazines, the new bulletin 
possesses marked individuality and 
reader interest, combining a nice bal- 
ance of news and editorial comment. 
An -unusual treatment of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual annual convention fur- 
ther intrigued my interest the other 
day and making inquiries I learned that 
the entire product comes from the able 
hand of Lloyd Patterson. And another 
executive falls for the lure of the edi- 
torial pen—and it is not a mere 200 
word stint, by any means. 


* * * 


NDER the heading “Business Folk 

In the Month’s News,” in the cur- 
rent number of Nation’s Business, ap- 
pears the portrait of Charles F. Wil- 
liams, president of the Western and 
Southern Life. An appreciation of his 
contribution toward stability in the 
business world. Not that he did not 
cut wages but that, on the contrary, 
he raised salaries of home office em- 


ployees. 
* ~ * 


PEAKING of the Western and 

Southern, it looks as if the Wil- 
liams family will retain for some time 
their interests in the company. A few 
weeks ago Charles M. Williams, son of 
the president, entered his father’s busi- 
ness, and now the second son, William, 
Williams, has entered the company’s 
home office to gain knowledge of the life 
insurance business. The former is now 
getting field experience as an agent in 
the Norwood district. 


* * * 


SUPPOSE a great many life insur- 

ance company men will read num- 
ber four of Clifton P. Mayfield’s “Fifty 
Good Reasons for Calling On a Policy- 
holder” and say that the other forty- 
nine don’t matter. Number four says: 
“To reinstate a lapsed policy.” Life 
agents, however, will find use for the 
entire list. The old policyholder is the 
most fertile and most profitable source 
of new business, but you can’t sell him 
unless you call on him. This well 
worthwhile editorial feature is printed 
on page 11. Be certain to look it over. 
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a jury I modestly reached the con- 
clusion that I knew everything that 
could be known about banking and 
about all there was to be known about 
law. I was mistaken, at least about 
the law, as I discovered a few evenings 
ago when I accompanied a friend on 
a mission which had something or 
other to do with the buying of a house. 

* * * 


Ni to actually building a house 


ee spending thirteen weeks on 


I have always thought that buy- 
ing one must be highly exciting and 
interesting. However, when I started 
cut with my friend and he stopped to 
pick up a lawyer to go along I began 
to have a premonition that it was not 
so simple a matter as I had supposed, 
or, as I believed, was the prevailing 
fashion in the State where I once lived. 


* * * 
S far as I could gather both parties 
to this particular transaction 


were in the heartiest accord. The man 
who owned the house was quite willing 
to sell it. He was satisfied with the 
price offered. My friend, hereinafter 
known as the buyer, wanted the house 
and had agreed as to the price. There 
seemed to be no question at all as to 
that and with my slight knowledge of 
barter and trade I had supposed once 
there was no ground for dispute or 
difference of opinion on that point all 
would be clear sailing. Not at all. 
* * oa 


HETHER or not what are known 
\ as “torts” entered into this par- 
ticular transaction I cannot say, for 
I did not hear them directly mentioned 
by name though some of the “ifs,” 
“ands,” “ors,” “buts,” “whereases,” 
etc., etc., that were read from the 
legal papers connected with a sales 
agreement probably referred to that 
interesting phase of the law. I became 
so amazed as the offhand fashion in 
which the buyer, heretofore referred to 
as my friend, hurled forth causidical 
phrases and sentences without batting 
an eyelash that I lost sight of the wood 
because of the linguistic trees. 
Ba ” a 
HIS all went on for several hours 
and among other things I gathered 
was that an easement was something 
like the sins of the fathers which may 
be visited upon the children even unto 
the third and fourth generation. But 
finally it appeared to be over and I 
congratulated my friend on his new 
possession. “Hell,” he said, “I haven’t 
bought it yet. We’ve just begun.” I 
think I shall stick to insurance. 





ERHAPS it is because I was torn, 

early in life, from straight forward 
pursuits and deposited at an insurance 
convention press table where one usual- 
ly sits with one’s back to the prin- 
cipals and one’s gaze directed at tke 
audience, that I derive greater enjoy- 
ment from watching the paying cus- 
tomers, rather than the paid perform- 
ers, at various sporting and artistic 
spectacles. This perverse pleasure I 
indulge in at the opera, where the piece 
itself is only incidental to the grandil- 
oquent drama of the Diamond Horse- 
shoe, and at the Broadway theatres 
where the smart set pays $8.80 per 
ticket for tke privilege of putting on, 
between the acts in the lobby, a per- 
formance unapproached by the mimes 
on the stage. 

* * «* 

EST of all, though, I like the un- 

excelled antics of the prize fight 
mob. The other night I attended the 
match between Jack Sharkey and 
Mickey Walker. But that’s expressing 
it too prosaicly. I should say it was 
a titanic struggle for the heavyweight 
championship of that part of the world 
under the jurisdiction of the New York 
State Boxing Commission, between the 
Toy Bulldog, alias the Rumson Rattler, 
and tke Loquacious Lith, alias the Gar- 
rulous Gob, alias the Boston Bond- 
holder, for the benefit of the Babies 
Milk Fund of Greater New York and 
Environs. Barnum was a piker. 

* * * 


ON’T ask me about the fight. 

Whatever chance I might have 
kad of observing what was transpiring 
in the ring was vanquished by the big 
bruiser in front of me who, at the 
slightest hint of action, would jump up 
and yell, “He’s groggy” thus complete- 
ly obscuring my view, and a little runt 
in back of me who knew the outcome 


before the first round started. 
* a + 


S the fighters squared off, my in- 

formant seized me by the shoulder. 
“Tt’s manslaughter,” he said _ sadly. 
“Mickey shouldn’t be allowed in the 
ring with him.” As the men came out 
for the fifth round, with Walker enjoy- 
ing perceptibly an excellent state of 
health, my friend nudged me. “Shar- 
key’s carrying him,” he confided; “he’s 
due to put him away in the ninth.” 
Came the tenth round, with the dimin- 
utive Walker as chipper as a lark. “It’s 
in the bag for a return bout at Miami 
in February,” my pal whispered guard- 
edly in my ear. Finally the bout ends 
and the official draw decision is an- 
nounced. “The robbers!” screamed my 
buddy. “Mickey won by a mile. That 
yellow bum, Sharkey, couldn’t lick a 
postage stamp!” 
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Thesis Proves Fine Aviation Insurance 


Handbook 


By R. H. MONAGHAN 


O the keen student mind a thesis 

is fascinating. It sheds light and 

resurrects facts and opinions which 
somehow grow dusty in old tomes. The 
thesis writer spends 99 per cent of his 
time blowing the dust off forgotten 
books and burning midnight electricity 
over their contents. But the whole 
process strikes the ordinary layman as 
a trifle dull. He is cruel. 

No such fate awaits the recently pub- 
lished thesis of Leonard H. Axe, as- 
sistant professor of business law at the 
University of Kansas, we feel sure. In 
selecting “Aviation Insurance” as, the 
subject of a thesis to fulfill partially 
the requirements for a fellowship in 
the Insurance Institute of America, Mr. 
Axe joined a rapidly growing group 
of missionaries who are finding the 
adolescent problems of aviation insur- 
ance rather stimulating. 

Mr. Axe has made a distinct contri- 
bution. Although it cannot be said 
that his treatment of the subject is 
anywhere near exhaustive, its very 
brevity proves an effective means of 
stressing fundamental facts, and to pro- 
vide a ready reference pamphlet for 
many a life, fire and casualty agent. 
His material is up to date, and his re- 
search has largely been made in the 
various insurance journals, among them 
THE SPECTATOR. 

He presents a brief history of the 
ccverage as it developed in Europe, 
and its early vicissitudes in the United 


x * 


States. 
accident hazard, and a pretty clear 
epitome of the most complex question 
now before aviation underwriters—the 
liability problem. 

Because it is as informative as it is 
engaging, we take the liberty to quote 
parts of Mr. Axe’s review of the de- 
velopment of the business in Europe 
and the United States: 

The first policy of aviation insur- 
ance is supposed to have been written 
in England in 1912. These hazards 
were assumed by the members of 
Lloyd’s after due examination. From 
the time of the first policy to the be- 
ginning of the World War very few 
policies were issued. Since there were 
no transport lines, the risks covered 
were always individual ones. The 
World War put a stop to these under- 
writing efforts and until the end of 
the war practically all aircraft oper- 
ations were under the control of the 
various governments. 

Upon the outbreak of the war in 
1914, the insuring of persons and prop- 
erty from aircraft damage was com- 
menced and policies were issued by un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s, London. Being 
underwriters of unusual and hazardous 
risks, Lloyd’s were the first to offer 
insurance for aviation; and to Horatio 
Barber goes the credit for drafting the 
first forms of policies and for having 
them accepted by Lloyd’s. Such an 
enormous business was done that within 
a year or so thereafter the government 
stepped in and supplied the public with 
government policies. These policies 


He makes an analysis of the 


HEN Leonard H. Axe, assistant pro- 

fessor of business law at the Uni- 

versity of Kansas set out to become a fellow 
of the Insurance Institute by writing a thesis 
on aviation insurance he may not have 
thought of providing an excellent refer- 


ence work for all agents. 


did just that. 


But it seems he 








covered loss and damage to property 
caused directly or indirectly by air- 
craft or bombardment. As soon as 
the war ended, the government severed 
its connections with the insurance busi- 
ness. 

In England the early development 
(of aviation risks) was characterized 
by the independent activities of many 
underwriters. This was the opposite 
of the conditions in other European 
markets where the underwriters were 
just as numerous but were acting con- 
certedly through pools. In 1919 there 
were in London four companies which 
dealt with all classes of risks, and an 
association of some thirty tariff com- 
panies which was chiefly devoted to 
covering life insurance of pilots and 
passengers. This group and another 
were suplemented at the close of 1919 
by the White Cross Aviation Insurance 
Association This consisted of four 
insurance companies, together with 
another group of Lloyd members. How- 
ever, by the end of 1923 many of the 
companies had discontinued, having 
found the business unprofitable. This 
does not mean that this line of cover- 
age was no longer operated from Lon- 
don, for the business was being actively 
promoted by the British Aviation In- 
surance Group, which was a combina- 
tion of the old White Cross Insurance 
Association and the syndicates which 
had been operating up to 1922. In 
1924 the rejuvenated White Cross In- 
surance Association and the Union In- 
surance Society of Canton pooled their 
business and this pool has dominated 
the European field ever since. 

The French underwriters were slow 
to respond to the spontaneous demands 
for coverage. Acting upon the request 
of the French Government, a pool of 
about thirty companies was formed to 
provide sufficient insurance on aircraft. 
The pool met with serious difficulties 
and was forced to lower its rates tu 
compete with the British competition. 
It appears that from that time on, the 
French underwriters formed a minor 
part of the tail of the British kite. 

German commercial aviation has 
thrived in the face of concerted, stern 
opposition. The first pool was formed 
in 1919, comprised of seventeen Ger- 
man insurance companies and a second 
of eight different underwriting 


(Concluded on page 39) 


pool 
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Selling Accident and Health Insurance 
Successfully 


By JARVIS W. MASON 


HIS is one cf my favorite lines. 

Frankly, perhaps the explanation 

of this fact is that it was almost 
the first line of insurance I learned 
about. It seemed to me then, and it 
still seems so, that few local agents 
give accident insurance the degree of 
attention it deserves. 

Not long ago, in talking with an out- 
standingly successful agent friend of 
mine, I asked whether or not he exerted 
any particular effort to sell accident 
insurance and, if not, why? His an- 
wer was that it was like life insur- 
ance; you have to be a specialist and 
it takes too much selling effort; nobody 
buys accident insurance. Whether or 
not you must specialize in life insur- 
ance in order to make it profitable is 
certainly not the point of this discus- 
sion. But in any case I hasten to ex- 
press my opinion that an agent cer- 
tainly need not specialize in accident 
in order to sell it. There is no more 
detail to the contracts themselves than 
there is to automobile insurance con- 
tracts; quite to the contrary. There 
are eight or ten provisions of the 
standard (I use that term relatively; 
every company’s contract is a little dif- 
ferent) policy which it is necessary to 
learn verbatim. But in that respect 
accident insurance is no different from 
any other line. 

Perhaps because I learned to sell it 
early I maintain that accident insur- 
ance is not hard to sell. The real 
selling problem boils down to that bug- 
aboo which troubles us in selling all 
lines; getting a fair interview when 
introduced as an insurance agent. And 
neither is that the subject of this 
article. 

For an agent who has sold little ac- 
cident and health but who has a fair 
volume of automobile premiums the 
approach is, to my mind, painfully ob- 
vious. Does your assured carry col- 
ision insurance? Then your story is 
that collision insurance is the opposite, 
in a way, of property damage insur- 
ance; your prospect carries it because 
he’s not at all sure that all possible 
accidents he may have in his motor car 
will be someone else’s fault or, even if 
they are, he’s by no means positive he 
‘an collect. Then why, in the name of 
common sense, should he spend his pre- 
nium money protecting his property, 
his automobile, and spend not a dime 
rotecting himself? For accident in- 
irance, for the purpose of this sales 
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talk, is the opposite of automobile pub- 
lic liability. Is your prospect quite 
sure that every accident in which he 
may get hurt will be someone else’s 
fault? Give him a few examples and 
let him ponder on that for a while. If 
he still really believes that all acci- 
dents he gets into will be somebody 
else’s fault and that he’ll be able to 
collect therefor then leave him pain- 
fully alone; he’s either a moron or a 
maniac and therefcr a poor risk. 

Why should your assured spend from 
thirty to a hundred and thirty dollars 
a year protecting the other fellow with 
P L and P D and invest not a dime in 
his own interest? Although it may 
come ill from me, a champion of insur- 
ance in most of its forms, I can under- 
stand why some men refuse to carry 
collision insurance. The risk is def- 
initely limited to the value of the car; 
a prospect may feel that shortage of 
money—or the opposite—justifies tak- 
ing the risk. But to take the unlimited 
risk of thousands of dollars in hospital 
and doctors’ bills and a complete loss 
of income is absolutely unjustifiable. 

In one of my earlier articles for THE 
SPECTATOR I brought out an argument 
which is extremely useful in selling 
accident insurance. In England a 
man’s wealth is measured not in capital 
but in income. This is an old and good 
sales point for life insurance and for 
the income fire lines like rents and use 
and occupancy. So long as a prospect 
is dependent for his livelihood upon his 
own efforts, physical or mental, his 
wealth is an extremely doubtful 
quantity—unless he carries accident 
insurance. 


x * 


You have a number of clients who 
insure stores and factories and farms 
against fire. Why? Because a loss by 
fire would mean the loss of that which 
provides your client’s livelihood. Yet 
there’s always a fair chance that he 
could get work in which he could utilize 
his experience in that business of his, 
should he lose the property by fire. But 
if he lost the ability to use that ex- 
perience what chance would he have? 
In some company’s statistics the fact 
is turned up that there are seven dis- 
abling personal accidents to every fire. 
True, many of the accidents are trivial 
—but then so are many fires. 

Once again perhaps I am heretical 
but I feel that a death benefit is un- 
called for in accident insurance. Even 
though it costs but a couple of dollars 
a thousand, those few dollars should be 
applied to buying life insurance in 
definite amounts to fill definite needs; 
the fact that a man is killed in an acci- 
dent in no way increases his widow’s 
financial requirements. (Naturally I 
feel the same way about double in- 
demnity on life insurance; both are 
long worn out selling gags.) Sell 
straight income insurance for the limit 
the company allows: 80 per cent of the 
prospect’s income. 

If I remember my rates correctly, 
the cost of income accident insurance 
runs about three dollars a year for 
every unit of five dollars of income. 
Let’s suppose, for the sake of optimism, 
that most of your clients make seventy- 
five dollars a week or better. A sixty- 
dollar a week accident policy, then, will 

(Concluded on page 17) 


OUR clients are often glad to insure 

against every hazard to their livelihood 
except themselves. Why should your as- 
sured spend from thirty to a hundred and 
thirty dollars a year protecting the other 
fellow with public liability and property 
damage and invest not a dime in the pro- 
tection of his own interest? 
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Depression-Born Success — 


Entering Life Insurance at Beginning of 


Last Winter, Herbert E. Nagel Concentrated 


OW you take a new life insurance 
N agent entering the business last 

winter—and what is he going to 
do? On all sides he hears that this 
country is in the midst of the worst 
depression in its history. Even life in- 
surance, he finds, is beginning to show 
a decrease. He reads in the news- 
papers of the large army of unem- 
ployed, of breadlines—and over the ra- 
dio he hears pleas for funds to feed 
and clothe the families of the unem- 
ployed. 

No one has any money. So how is 
any one going to be able to buy life in- 
surance? 

And you’d think that knowing all 
that, and being told still more, that 
perhaps he would change his mind about 
entering a business where the first 
few years, even in prosperous times, 
are tougher than tough. 

Perhaps many would. But not this 
particular chap, Herbert E. Nagel by 
name. 


Facing Tough Odds 


Nagel joined the Fred G. Pierce 
agency of the Connecticut General Life 
in Philadelphia last November—at a 
time when all signs pointed to a very 
bad winter. And it was. Not only did 
he have to face the bogey of depression, 
but, in addition, his wife, his relatives 
and his friends were bitterly opposed 
to his becoming an insurance agent and 
attempted to talk him out of it. But 
he wouldn’t be talked out. 

He is not a phenomenal success—yet. 
But he is making sufficient to keep up 
his home and support his wife and two 
and a half-year old daughter in the 
style in which they have always been 
accustomed to live. He is writing a 
nice volume of business. 

How has he—and is—doing it? Not 
by any new method but one that is very 
old. And yet, in Nagel’s story is much 
food for thought. Not only for new 
agents but also for ones long in the 
business. 

Nagel is a middle-aged man. Rather, 
he is rapidly approaching middle age. 
His previous business life was spent 
as an accountant and he held some im- 
portant accounting posts. Most of his 


On H. & A. Business to Get a Quick Start 


By E. S. BANKS 


career he has made pretty good money. 

I asked him why he chose to enter 
the life insurance business. 

“I like it,” he replied. “I am sold 
on it. I always was. And enthusiasm 
for something is the main requisite for 
success.” 

Back in 1918, Nagel devoted four 
nights a week for three years to study 
life insurance under Dr. S. S. Huebner 
at the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. So not only did he 
like life insurance; not only was he 
sold on it, but he also knew something 
about it. 


A “High-Ceiling” Business 

But there was still another reason. 
Should he re-enter the accounting field 
he felt that he would be starting in at 
the top with no chance of further ad- 
vancement. By going into life insur- 
ance, he believed that he was starting 
in at the bottom in a business in which 
he feels that there is no top to the man 
who is willing to work. 

And then he’s something else. 

“I found out from experience,” he 
told me, “that every big success was 
started in times of depression. That 
while others find times tough; that 
while experienced men are somewhat 
depressed by hard times, that the new 
man, the plugger, gets results.” 

Nagel wasn’t fooling himself when 
he entered life insurance. He knew it 
would be hard sledding. And so he de- 
cided to use accident insurance as a 
means of getting started and building 
up a clientele for his life business. For 
his first six months he has paid for 
$75,000 of life insurance. Which is 
pretty fair for a new man. But he 
has done considerably better with acci- 
dent insurance. In the last two months 
alone his accident premiums have been 
more than $500. In the last two weeks 
he has written at least one policy a 
day—either a life policy or an accident 
policy. 

And 60 per cent of his business has 
been written on the first interview. 

He makes at least ten interviews a 
day. And by interviews he means just 
that. Of the ten interviews, three of 











the prospects each day are new people. 

In his brief experience, he attempted 
both cold canvass and contacts with 
people he was in some way or other 


acquainted. And he found that cold 
canvass did not show the results that 
the contact method did. He rapidly 
discovered that the endless chain meth- 
od not only assured him of a good re- 
ception, but also gave him many pros- 
pects. At this writing, he asserts that 
he has more prospects than he can 
handle and he is working from early in 
the morning until, several days a week, 
far at night. 

His main selling talk is the capitali- 
zation of income. He argues that every- 
thing is replaceable but income. That 
if a man’s house burns down, if he 
loses his automobile, that he can re- 
place them. But, if, through accident, 
their income is stopped, it cannot be re- 
placed. Except through insurance. 


An Opening Wedge 

Why did he select accident insurance 
as his opening wedge rather than de- 
vote his time from the very beginning 
to life insurance? Because “as soon 
as you mention life insurance, men im- 
mediately take the attitude that they 
can put it off until tomorrow. But ac- 
cident insurance is something on which 
they must act now. Most people are 
selfish and when you appeal to protect- 
ing their income, you are reaching them 
in a vulnerable spot.” 

Not only does he use the income fea- 
ture in his accident sales talk but in his 
life insurance talk as well. He sells 
monthly income rather than principal 
sum. Nagel tells you that he finds 
most men, when you mention life in- 
surance, immediately think the outlay 
very large, but that when the excep- 
tionally low rates are told them, that 
they are almost sold then and there. 

He specializes in the endowment at 
age 65. But—“I have been an account- 
ant. I like to juggle with figures. And 
when I call on a man, I try my utmost 
to get all the information I can from 
him; his income, his plans, etc. Then I 
make an analysis of his needs and map 
out a program attempting to give him 
the insurance he needs. 
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Some Problems in Sales Management 


A Fascinating and Vitally Important Function 


ings? 








HERE is no more fascinating 

work than there is in the field of 

salesmanship than sales manage- 
ment. However there are few other 
fields which are quite so mishandled, 
and in which the fundamental! prin- 
ciples are so easily mastered. The two 
most important things in selling effort 
are a knowledge of product and a 
knowledge of people. And the two are 
equally important. The great men who 
have come down to us in history have 
all understood human nature. The 
secret of Abraham Lincoln’s success 
as a statesman was due to a remark- 
able insight into human motives and 
human desires. 

There is a type of salesman who only 
sells people like himself. Give this 
man a little more information, and, if 
he is willing, he can sell all types. If 
he is willing. “Aye, there’s the rub,” 
as our friend Will says. How many 
in a hundred really want to improve. 
The difference in men is simply appal- 
ling, from a sales manager’s viewpoint. 
Suggestions to salesmen, at least those 
on a commission basis, have to be made 
in the most skillful manner for them 
to be accepted. 

“I have no prospects,” is the most 
frequent complaint of the unsuccessful 
salesman. Could there be anything 
more absurd than this in a business 
which has more prospects than any 
other, exeept those which sell food, 
rent, and clothing? The man who has 
no prospects, in all probability, is al- 
ready handling poorly those he has 
had in the past. Unconsciously he 
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Life Underwriting will never attain the dignity and prestige 
to which i: is entitled until the management fallacies com- 
plained about by the author have been corrected. A fifty 
thousand dollar a year producer adds his bit to the volume 
count and, given enough such salesmen, the totals are certain 
to be very impressive. But what of the men who have to sup- 
port themselves on the paltry earnings of such meagre writ- 
In their home communities they are looked upon as 
failures—failures identified with life insurance. This business 
deserves, and will in time demand, nothing but success at the 
hands of those who serve it. The problem is strictly a man- 
A agerial one.—Editor’s Note. 


really does not wish any new prospects 
to spoil. 

Eighty-five per cent of the business 
is written by 15 per cent of the agents 
because 85 per cent of the agents are 
more interested in company, cost, 
policy, and home office building, than 
they are in uncovering human problems 
and then showing the prospect how life 
insurance will solve those particular 
problems quicker, better, and cheaper 
than anything else will solve them. 


Managerial Responsibility 


The blame for this situation is not 
to be placed too squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the poor, struggling, and some 
times ignorant agent. The manage- 
ment at some of the home offices is 
subject to criticism, with their over 
emphasis on dividends, and their light- 
ning calculations as to when ordinary 
life policies will become paid up or 
mature as endowments, when nine out 
of ten policyholders use their dividends 
to assist in paying the premiums. The 
dividend schedules of all companies are 
subject to change with little or no 
notice. Looking closely at present 
economic condition over which the com- 
panies have little or no control; it 
seems obvious that there is every 
likelihood that there will be sweeping 
dividend reductions comparable to 
those which occurred in 1918, and that 
these reductions will be continued over 
a longer period of time than was the 
case in the earlier period. 








The race to be the lowest cost com- 
pany is a very dangerous race, leading 
directly away from the narrow path 
of conservatism, to the more devious 
one of seeking a higher return; of 
which the farm and real estate loan 
situation is an unpleasant witness. 

In what other business is the cost 
of the product so emphasized? Let us 
have more quality and service talk 
emanating from the home office and 
maybe we will have more quality and 
service agents. 

Another thing, what 
office interested in? Volume of busi- 
ness, or type of men? A _ general 
agency with which I am familiar has 
sixty men producing an annual total of 
three millions of new business each 
year, an average production of fifty 
thousand per year per man. The total 
volume of this agency is perhaps satis- 
factory to that home office and maybe 
the general agent is highly regarded 
and no one doubts but that he is mak- 
ing money. But what about the finan- 
cial condition of the men in that or- 
ganization, deducting the few top 
notchers? Are they a credit to their 
profession? Do they pay their bills 
promptly? Is their progress of such 
a nature as to encourage other men 
to enter this business? From this 
viewpoint I think that such men and 
such management make it difficult for 
good sales managers to interest high 
caliber men in one of the best and 
biggest businesses, unless they happen 
either to be temporarily or permanent- 
ly unemployed. 


is the home 
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Another grave abuse, illustrating 
the interest of the home office in 
volume, rather than type of men, is 
the evil of the part time agent. The 


territory of which I have charge is 
honeycombed with part time agents. 
These men are often good men, but 


their chief interest is in another line, 
and they know little or nothing about 


life insurance; extra money is their 
object. They serve merely to hinder 
the progress of the full time man 


struggling on a commission basis. In 
this year of our Lord 1931 there is a 
general agent, in a nearby city of forty 
thousand people, who, apparently with 
the consent of his home office, employs 
approximately fifty part time agents. 
In the rural territory near my head- 
quarters, nine out of ten bank cashiers 
are also part time agents, and I have 
had prospects ask me to keep their 
purchase confidential, as it might inter- 
fere with their credit. Surely this is 
not encouraging either to old or new 
agents, and it is unfair competition. 
The responsibility for this lies with 
the home office, as this condition would 
not be possible without the consent of 
the home office. There is a place for 
the part time agent who wishes to try 
out his wings before giving up a 
salaried position, but a year is long 
enough for such a contract to be con- 
tinued on a part time basis. 


Report on New Man 

The home office requires an inspec- 
tion report and usually an examination 
before issuing a life insurance policy. 
Why not require such a report before 
giving a contract to a new man? A 
short time ago, a man I had known 
since boyhood stole quite a neat sum 
from a financial institution which em- 
ployed him. This sum his family made 
good, so that he was not prosecuted. 
The theft was well known in our com- 
munity. This man was naturally dis- 
charged by the financial institution, 
but much to my surprise, he promptly 
became one of our competitors, being 
employed as agent by one of the large 
companies. He did not last long, it is 
true, but I do not think the appoint- 
ment was fair, either to this man or 
to the insurance fraternity. No fair 
minded man believes that the home 
office knew these facts, but an inspec- 
tion report would have made this ap- 
pointment impossible. 

To get back to the selling problems 
of the man on the firing line. What 
should be done for him? Most often 
too little is done, but it is just as easy 
to do too much. Besides the usual com- 
pany courses, the new man should be 
drilled in fundamentals, leaving the 
details for him to fill in. There is a 
terrific resistance to life insurance as 
such due to stupid high pressure and 





This quick- 
ly discourages the new man and takes 


to ignorant salesmanship. 


the starch out of him. For a long 
time I have been searching for a gen- 
eral sales method to overcome this. 
Something which could be used this 
week and the next, with a fair aver- 
age of sales to interviews. We had 
some salesmen making a every 
five interviews, which was the best rec- 
ord, varying to the poorest, which was 
one sale every forty interviews. The 
salesmen with the poorer records in- 
variably were using technical terms, 
were always having competition, and 
generally lacked prospects. They 
talked about life insurance, rather than 
its uses. They tended to spend too 
much time in the office, and in two 
extreme cases they were so discouraged 
that they didn’t even want to be helped. 
They also seemed to like to work in 
pairs, rather than alone. Most of our 
production was coming from the first 
half of the batting order, and the lower 
half, with their frequent complaints 
and discouragements, was annoying to 
the producers, and took up their time. 


A Little Healthy Firing 


To correct this situation was obvious- 


sale 


ly necessary. All those not making 
the proper effort or incapable were 
eliminated as painlessly as_ possible. 


A little healthy firing will tone up any 
sales organization, and those retained 
will have a greater appreciation of 
their contracts. 

It was no use disturbing those who 
were doing well. They had a method 
which was working. The task was to 
rejuvenate those retained and not doing 
well, and to give them a method which 
would work, since they evidently had 
none of their own. The benefits, if 
any, of pep talks, quickly fade out and 
eventually come to be regarded only as 
so much “hooey.” While these plans 
were being carried out a considerable 
effort was made to attract good new 
men, in the well known fact that noth- 
ing quite so stimulates the old organ- 
ization as to see new men doing well. 
If you have new men making good, 
from pride alone, old men will go to 
work. But none of these things will 
effect any permanent cure unless the 
struggling, floundering men are given 
a working plan they can and will use. 


Fundamental Points 


Fools rush in where wise men fear 
to tread, and a great many men still 
open an interview by talking about life 
insurance. In the sales talk which will 
follow, certain fundamental selling 
principles will be used and it is hoped 
that the writer will make them clear 
enough to be recognized as they are 
outlined here. 

We must first talk about things in 








which the prospect is interested. We 
must be careful not to make any state- 
ments about which there could be any 
disagreement in the mind of the pros- 
pect. We must not assume too much 
in the beginning or at any time. The 
need for the proposition must be skill- 
fully outlined. We must discover if 
the prospect already has taken any 


steps to cover this need before we 
present our proposition. Then, and 
only then, are we in a position to 


precent the plan. But just think of 
the numberless salesmen who present 
the proposition first and never get a 
chance to uncover the need. They start 
talking about insurance first, and in 
most cases all! they get is an argument 
leading nowhere. 


We Take a Prospect 

We will now take a very simple case 
and apply these principles. We have 
as a prospect a young man of twenty- 
five, unmarried, and living at home 
with his people. A real contact has 
previously been made with this pros- 
pect or we have some information to 
go on in advance. Endowment at age 
sixty has been selected as the policy 
to present. How do we go about it, 
bearing in mind the fundamentals just 
mentioned ? 

“Mr. Smith, according to some fig- 
ures I have, there is a 65 per cent 
chance that you will arrive at age 
sixty alive. (Taken from the proba- 
bility of survivorship table in every 
rate book). Unfortunately there is a 
94 per cent chance that you will arrive 
at this should-be-happy age broke. 
There is a real reason for this situ- 
ation. The average man does not think 
about it in advance and accordingly he 
has no plan to meet it. A man with- 
cut a plan is like a ship without a 
rudder. He doesn’t know where he is 
going and consequently he arrives no- 
where. Do you know of anything 
worth while which has been accom- 
plished without a plan? 


Men at Sixty 

I talk to a great many people of 
different ages and circumstances, and I 
find that regardless of their ages, the 
financial situation in a great many 
cases is the same, regardless of wheth- 
er they are twenty-five, thirty-five, 
forty-five, fifty-five, or sixty-five. Can 
you think of many men you know who 
at sixty have $100 per month coming 
in they don’t have to sweat for? May- 
be some of these men would like to stop 
working. Maybe some of their em- 
ployers would like to have them stop. 
A number of them possibly had high 
hopes, but they wind up doing work 
which a younger man could do better, 
quicker, and cheaper, because some of 
these old men are getting extra pay 
for length of service. They may fee! 
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a little anxious and uneasy. And they 
have a right to feel that way. Perhaps 
there are some like that whom you 
have observed. 

Are you saving any money? Do you 
have a denite, well defined plan, de- 
signed to furnish you money when you 
might not be able to earn it? Any one 
can earn money, but it takes a wise 
man to save it. A man is never really 
happy who is spending every penny he 
earns, and employers do not pick such 
men for promotion. It takes character 
and self-denial to live within your in- 
come and to save money. Could you 
save two dollars a week without seri- 
ously interfering with your happiness? 
I have a plan you may be interested in. 
I believe you will be glad I called when 


We never talk in terms of annual 
premiums, although most of our busi- 
ness is written on this basis. After 
this preliminary talk we present the 
contract, usually asking the prospect 
to assume that we are representing 
the strongest local financial institution. 
The number of sales to interviews 
which is resulting from this method is 
surprising, and the lower half of our 
batting order is beginning to get in 
some good, solid blows. We may have 
to revise the order before very long. 


A Standard Approach 


This same general method of leading 
up to the proposition, instead of away 
from it, is being followed regardless 
of the type of policy selected, and the 


il 


good idea to give the salesman not 
doing well these principles and have 
them write out three or four sales talks 
leading up to three or four policies. 
This will give the sales manager a 
better idea of the mental equipment of 
the men with whom he is dealing. 
These talks may then be corrected with 
the aid of the salesman, and there is 
the advantage that they will not all 
be exactly alike. 

These plans have had a very gratify- 
ing effect on our organization, and it 
looks like we will have a 25 per cent 
increase over 1930, in a year when 
most agencies are showing decreased 
production. Not only that, 60 per cent 
of our agency is producing every week, 
but of course not always the same 60 





you learn about it.” 


results are uniformly good. It 


is a 


per cent. 





. To anticipate his change of age. 
.To congratulate him on his 
birthday. 

. To check his address. 

To reinstate a lapsed policy. 
To protect a policy loan. 

To suggest a plan for retiring 
a policy loan. 

To be sure premiums now fall 

at the most convenient time. 

.To find whether premiums may 

be put on an annual basis. 

. To find whether ratings may be 
vacated on account of present 
health or occupation. 

.To find whether an assignment 
may be released. 

.To learn whether term policies 
may be converted. 

12.To congratulate upon promo- 
tion or change of position. 

. To find if the beneficiary is still 
living. 

. To learn who has custody of the 
policy. 

.To explain how disability pro- 
tection may be added. 

. To find whether his beneficiary 
clause is as it should be. 

7. To learn whether there are chil- 
dren not named as beneficiaries. 

. To find whether there should be 

an additional beneficiary. 
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22. To 


. To explain the value of a con- 
tingent beneficiary. 

.To make clear the merits and 
hazards of making a beneficiary 
irrevocable. 

.To offer a clean envelope for 
policy. 

see whether an insurance 
trust should be created. 

. To suggest a letter to guide his 
beneficiary. 


24.To explain how the arrival of 
a new baby affects the insur- 
ance program. 

25. To check up on delinquency in 
payment of premiums. 

26.To discuss a budget plan of 
financing. 

27.To suggest the making of a 
will. 

28.To suggest a change if policy 
is payable to the estate. 

29. To find whether there is a de- 


pendent invalid. 


30. To suggest the value of insur- 
ance on the life of a son. 

31. To ask for the name of an agent 
prospect. 


. To secure a few leads on friends 


or relatives. 


3.To find whether his present in- 


surance would provide sufficient 
income for the family. 


34, 


45. To advise of a new policy con- 
tract. 

46.To cover with insurance debts 
contracted. 

47.To offer coverage for debtors’ 
obligations. 

48. To explain life insurance as a 
Christmas gift. 

49.To suggest some form of busi- | 
ness insurance. 

50. To find whether there is any 


.To arrange an 


». To 


FIFTY GOOD REASO 


For Calling on a Policyholder 


Fifty Reasons—No More—No Less—Count Them! 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


To suggest a definite program 
for increasing the insurance 
estate. 

income settle- 
ment. 

volunteer to abstract 
present insurance. 


his 


. To discuss another use of divi- 


dend additions. 
To discuss mortgage insurance. 


9.To explain how policy may be 


matured as an endowment. 


. to offer inheritance tax inform- 


ation. 


.To arrange an old age income. 
. To suggest educational fund for 


children. 


3. To explain the uses the divi- 


dend options may serve. 


.To find whether there are in- 


dorsements that should be pro- 
tected. 


special 


offer. 


information you can 

















Taxes Paid by 
Fire Insurance 


Companies 
in 1930 


EREWITH will be 

found a_ tabulation 
showing the net premium 
written in 1930 by the 
stock fire insurance com- 
transacting busi- 
ness in Connecticut, em- 
bracing most of the im- 
portant companies doing 
business in the United 
States, together with the 
taxes paid by such com- 
panies, and ratios show- 
ing the percentages of 
taxes to premiums for the 
respective companies. This 
tabulation shows the 
heavy burden of taxation 
which is imposed upon fire 
insurance companies 
throughout the country 
by State, county and mu- 
nicipal governments. In- 
cluded in the taxes are 
taxes on real estate. State 
taxes on premiums, In- 
surance Department li- 
censes and fees, Federal 
taxes, franchise taxes, 
municipal taxes and fees, 
personal property taxes, 
and fire department, pa- 
trol and salvage corps as- 
sessments and taxes. The 
fire department taxes are 
levied by the State, while 
fire patrol assessments, 
though for the _ public 
good, are voluntarily con- 
tributed by the companies. 


panies 








Name and Location } 
of Company | 


Aero, N. Y 
Aetna, Hartford 
Avricultural, Watertown 
Albany, Albany 
Allemania, Pittsburgh 
Alliance, Phila 
Amer. Alliance, N. Y 
Amer. Auto., St. Louis 
Amer. Central, St. Louis 
Am. Constitution, N. Y 
Amer. Druggists, Cinr 
mer. Eagle, N. Y 
Amer. Equit. Assn , N.Y 
Amer. & Foreign, N.Y 
American Home, N. Y 
American, Newark 
Am. Mer. Mar., N.Y 
Amer. Nat'l, Columbus 
Amer. Reserve, N. Y 
American Union, N. Y 
Anchor, Providence, R. I 
Atlas, London 
Automobile, Hartford 
Baltimore Amer., N.Y 
Bankers & Ship., N. Y 
Boston, Boston 
British Amer., Toronto 
Bronx, New York 
Brooklyn, Brklyn, N.Y. 
Buffalo, Buffalo 
Caledonian, Edinburgh 
Caledonian-Am., Hart 
California, San Fran 
Camden Fire, Camden 
Capital Fire, Concord 
Carolina, Wilmington 
Central Fire, Baltimore .. 
Central States, Wichita 
Central Union, N. J 
Century, Edinburgh ‘ 
Chicago F.&M., Chicago.. 
Citizens, N 
City of N y., 
olumbia Fire, 
olumbia, Jersey City 
ommerce, Glens Falls 


New York.. 
Dayton 


ommercial Union, N. Y. | 


ommonwealth, N. Y 
onet rdia, Milws aukee 
onnecticut, Hartford 
ontinental, N 
County, Philadelphia 
Detroit F.AM., Detroit.. 
Dubuque F.&4M., Dub 


Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
( 
Commercial Union, Lon 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 


Eagle, Star & Brit. D., L. | 


Eagle Fire, New York. 
East & West, N. Haven 
Empire St., Watertown... 
Empire, Brooklyn 
Employers, Boston 
Equitable F.&M., Prov 
Excelsior, Syracuse 
Export, New York 
Federal, Jersey City 
Federal Union, Chicaco 
ity & Guar., Balt 
elity-Phenix, N. Y 
» Assn., Philadelphia. . 
Fire Reassur., N 
Firemans, Newark 
Fireman's Fund 
First American, N 
lin, Philadelphia 
N.Y 


Great American, y 
Great Eastern, White Pls 
Guaranty, Providence 
Halifax Fire, Halifax 
Hamilton, New York 
Hanover yu rk 
Harmonia, Bu 

rtford, Hartf ~ 
Home, New York 
Home FP &M., 8. Fran 
Homeland, N. Y 
Homestead, Baltimore 
Hudsor 
Imperial ‘New York 
Import & Export, N. Y 
Independence, Phila. .. 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila 
Ins. Co. St. of Pa., Phila 
Knickerbocker N.Y 
law, Un. & Rock, Lon 
Liberty Bell, . 
Lincoln Fire, N 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, Liv 
London Assur., London... 
Lon. & Lancashire 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 
n 1930 


$ 
203,118 
23 868,743 
6,027,311 
712.099 
1,685,419 
3,161 923 
1.5592 
3°584.719 
9 928,330 
704,731 
$42,253 
4.286.305 
120,728 
1,833, 
853,615 
13,414,862 


1,831,420 
1,748,165 
2 388,978 

208,374 
1,830,600 


5,249,120] 


749,562 
974.018 


109.876 
1,911,046 
1,798,918 

543,626 
3,012,662 


1,074,907 


8.410.020) 


2,509,105 
2 586,431 
6,583,947 
25,089,425 
454,904 
426,957 
1,997,153 
2.525.500 
450,119 
521,238 
444,944 
311,771 
2,506,289 
1,316,789 
973,831 
229,988 
3,615,646 
761,840 
2.812.233 


20,487,247 


11 52.2 


74) 


2 106.7 451 


195,447 
957 440 
3.129 
67.817 
10,626,672 
3,788,498 
3.162.284 





09.614 
68,337 
54,109 
115,257 
101,481 
23,946 
125,445 
204,265 
6,793 
41,123 


60,429 


430,! 596) 
139,232 
135,7 10 


18,629 
83,653 
76.060 
8,184 
68,081 
358,676) 
33,286 
133,788} 


317,368 


567,746 
26,099} 
592,941 
795,034 
41,807 
347,497 
30,313 
15,751 
1 , ROO 


767,446 


298 208 
66,283 


077,559 


62,458 
613.676 
526 
32,088 
12,670 
40,546) 
240,364 


41.066 


2,741,190 
2,161,712 


60,319) 
15,280 
32,952 


199.995 


Ratio 


Taxes 


Sronuqaowec 


tow Ore Crna & OO 


Ono sr we 
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ee ee er 
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| Manhattan 


| Mehts. & Mfrs., 


| New Brunswick, New B.. 
| New England, Pittsfield. . 
| New Hamp., 


| New York Undrs., 


| Northern, London 
| Northw'n F.&M., 
| Occidental, San Fran. 
| Pacific, New York 


| Pearl Assur., 
| Pennsylvania, Phila. 


|| Public, 
| Queen, New York 


| Republie, 


| Rhode Is . 


| Transe 


Name and Location 
of Company 


Lon. & Provincial, Lon 
London & Scottish, Lon 
Lumbermen’s, Phila 


F. & M., N.Y.| 


| Maryland, Baltimore. ... . | 


Mass. F. & M., Boston. ..} 


| Mechanics, Phila 


Mech. & Traders, N. Orl 
Mercantile, New York 
Merchants, Providence 
Merchants, New York.. 
Merchants Fire, Denver 
Newark. 
Mercury, St. Paul 
Metropolitan Fire, N. Y. 
Mich. F. & M., Detroit... 
Milwaukee Mech.. Mil 
Minneapolis F.&4M., Minn} 
National, Hartford 
Nat. Ben. Franklin, Pitts. | 
National Liberty, N. Y.. . | 
Nat'l Security, Omaha | 
Nat'l Union, Pittsburgh 
Netherlands, The Hague 
Newark, Newark 


Manchester . 
New Jersey, Newark 

New York Fire, N. Y... 
N.Y 
Niagara, New York 
No. Brit. & Merc., 
N. Car. Home, 


Lon... 
Raleigh. 


Northern, New York. 
North River, N. Y. 
Minn... 
Northw'n Natl. Mil... .. 
Norwich Union, Norwich . 


Old Colony, Boston 
Orient, Hartford.. 


Palatine, London 
Patriotic, New York 
London.. 


Peoples Nat'l, Phila.. 
Phila. F.&M., Phila 
Phoenix, London 

Phoenix, Hartford 
Potomac, Washington 
Prov. Washington, Prov... 
Provident, N. H 

Newark, N. J 


Queensland, Sydney... 
Reliance, Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh 
Retailers, Okla. City 
Provide nee. 
Rochester Amer., N. ¥ 
Rossia, Hartford .. 
Royal, Liverpool. .. 
Royal Exchange, London 





Safecuard, New York 
Seot. Un. & Natl., Edin’h 
Seaboard F. & M., N.Y.. 
Security, New Haven 
Sentinel, Sprincfield.. 
Ss uthern. N. ¥ 
Sprinfeld F.&M., Spzfd 
Standard, Hartford 
Standard of New York 
Stand. Mar., Liverpool 
Standard, Trenton 
Star, New York 
State, Liverpool 
St. Paul F.& M., 
} 


Stuyvesant, f 


St. Paul . 


Sun, London 

Sun Underwriters, N. Y. 
Superior, Pittsburgh 
Sussex, Newark 

Svea, Gothenburg 

Tokio F. & M., Tokio 
mtinental, N.Y.. 
Transportation, N. Y 
Travelers Fire, Hartf rd.. 
Twin City, Minneapolis . 
Union, London 

Union Soc. of Canton 
Union Fire, Paris 

Union Marine, Liverpool 
United Firemens, Phila 
U.S. Mer. & Ship., N. Y 
I nited States, N. Y 
Universal, Newark 
Victory, Philadelphia... 
Virginia F.&M., Richm'd 
Westchester, New York.. 
Western, Toronto.. 
Western Fire, Ft. Seott.. 
World F.&M., Hartford... 
Yorkshire, York 

Zurich Fire, N. Y. 


Premiums 


Written 
in 1930 


s 
475,544 
$85,103 

1,435,672 
550,485 
2,463,850) 
39 3. 366 

342, 186 
376) 

351) 

35,381 
471,879 
3,745,201 
666,087 
2,159,714 
2,158,098 
59,306) 
1,521,884 
3,879,646 


| 
19,117,655 
2,586,431] 
9,360,301 
755,482 
13,636,531 
836,438 
3,730,867) 
1,507,959 
417,946 
4,443,525 
1,864,999 
952 444) 

1, a 97 7| 


§ 2, 
3,330,158 
1,091,850 
1,745,367) 
2,314,953 
2,930,336 
1,648, 
678.5 
860, 
5,805,7 
808,57 
1,671,531 
3,610,863) 
10,910,540} 
1,605,045) 
6,309,534) 
136, 
4,631.5 
8,709,325} 
619,958 
222.033 
53,508) 


3,178,5¢ 


2,510,616 
698,042 
626,808 
3,518,841) 
306,170 
,381,202 
1,092,438 
996,812 
333,936) 
997,886) 
3,616,143 
13,475,940) 
2,702,617 


) 


I 
4 


353,639) 
161,050 
299,874 
488,491 
1,537,517 
2,377,720 
450,248) 


eae we 


827,203,416 


Gross 
Taxes 
Paid in 
1930 


11 ry 92 093| 
140,415 
567,810 
33,728 
407,824) 
49,409 
221,366 
44,319 
15,348 
278,456 
100,185) 
33,769} 
35,962| 
312,591 
432,651) 
25,342! 
248,789 
174,945 
533,943 
36,800) 
289,624 
178, 956 





71, 838) 
189, 029) 
822 238 

71 ‘581 

47,208 

66,137 
385,831 
134,225 

19,770) 
154, 413) 
144,6 

6, 578) 


43,627,304) 


Ratio 
Taxes 
to 
Pre- 
miums 


47 
3.04 
).61 

bd 


84 
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Results of June C. L. U. Examinations 


Number of Candidates More Than Doubled 


During Year; 187 


IX HUNDRED AND FORTY applications for permis- 
sion to take the 1931 C.L.U. examinations of the 
American College of Life Underwriters (almost twice 

the 334 approved applications for June, 1930) were ap- 
proved by the Registration Board of the College as com- 
plying with all the rules of eligibility. Of this number, 521 
(compared with 66 in 1928, 114 in 1929, and 235 in 1930) 
presented themselves for the scheduled examinations on 
June 18, 19 and 20 at 49 universities and colleges which 
served as examination centers. The examined candidates 
were from 151 cities and towns in 37 States, the District 
of Columbia, British Guiana and Cuba. They represented 
‘76 different life insurance companies. During the first 
three years of the College’s history the number of examined 
candidates increased 100 per cent each year over the total 
of the preceding examinations, but this year the increase 
registers 121 per cent over the total of 1930. Due to greater 
emphasis upon a three-year program of study, a much 
larger number of candidates are undertaking the examina- 
tions in installments, 298 presenting themselves this year 
for but one or two installments. 

The results of the 1931 examinations are most gratify- 
ing. One hundred and eighty-seven candidates successfully 


* 


Candidates C.L.U. Designation 
Adams, John F 


surance Co., 


Eutitled to the 


Agency Secretary, Northwestern Nat'l Life In- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Alk, Benjamin, Agent, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., New 
York City. 
Allison, Albert H., Agent, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Andersen, Norman E., A 
Chicago, III. 


rent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 


Anderson, Erik L., Manager, The Travelers Insurance Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Anderson, Oscar E., Agent, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, Portland, Ore. 


Austin, Joseph W., Assistant General Agent, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Auten, Charles H., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Oak Park, IL. 

Axelson, Charles F., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago, l 

Bacon, John A., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Badenoch, Ben H., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bedford, William G., Agent, Northwestern 
Co., Philadelphia, Fa. 

sjenjamin, Robert E., Field Manager, 
Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Biederstedt, Frederick H., Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bigelow, Henry J., Agency Supervisor, Mutual Benefit 

surance Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Blatchley, Charles A., Manager, Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

William L., Agency Manager, Equitable Life Assurance 
United States, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual 


Agent. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
Life In- 


Boyce, 
Society of the 


Breher, Aloysius F., Agent, Life Insur- 
ance Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Brewer, Charles E., Jr., Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co., New York City. 

Brown, Laurence W., Jr., Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Brumbaugh, Hazel T.. Agent, Edward A. Woods Co., Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of the United States, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Budinger, Francis J., General Agent, Franklin Life Insurances 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Butler, W. Carter, General Agent, Bankers Life Insurance Co 


Chicago, Ill. 


of Nebraska, : = , 
Director, School of Business Administration, 


Cadisch, Gordon F., 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Carlin, George T., Educational Director, Central Life Assurance 
Society, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Carr, Harry A., Insurance Broker, New York City. 

Cary, John B., Agent, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Cassidy, Fred L., 

of America. Seattle, Wash. 
Clark, Paul F., General Agent, 

surance Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Assistant Manager, Prudential Insurance Co. 


John Hancock Mutual Life In- 


dicative 


Successful Entries 


completed all five examinations. Of this number 166 are 
entitled to the C.L.U. designation (having completed three 
years of satisfactory life insurance experience also), thus 
increasing the outstanding total of Chartered Life Under- 
writers to 378. Twenty-one of the candidates passed all 
examinations but have still to complete their three years 
of satisfactory experience. It is interesting to note that 
the number of successful candidates this year (completing 
the whole series of examinations) is equal to 85 per cent 
of the combined total resulting from all previous examina- 
tions. As a further evidence of more thorough prepara- 
tion of candidates, it should be stated that another 103 
passed all of the examinations which they undertook. In- 
of cumulative growth for the future, mention 
should also be made of the fact that 324 candidates now 
have credit for the successful completion of some of the 
five examinations, and with comparatively few exceptions 
may be expected to complete the balance within the next 
two years. Of this number 33 are credited with four of 
the five examinations, 78 with three examinations, 112 with 
two examinations, and 101 with one examination. 

The following is a list of the 187 candidates who com- 
pleted all of the examinations: 


* 


Costigan, Thomas J., Agent, National Life Insurance Co. of Ver- 


mont, Boston, Mass. 
Cox Walter E., Agent, Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Crongeyer, George W., Supervisor, Guardian Life Insurance Co. 


of America, New York City. 
Davis, Aubrey M., Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal 


Davis, John E., Associate, Henry W. Abbott Agency, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co., Pittsburgh. 


Deacon, Ralph D., Agent, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dodds, Hector, Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Dow, Carl! S., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C 


Henry E., Instructor of Insurance, University of Penn- 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agent, New 


Ieverding, 
sylvania, 

Mecher, Con J., 
Ohio. 

Fisher, Harry B., District 
ance Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

oust, Henry P., General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Co. Dayton, 


, 


York Life Insurance 


Manager, Union Central Life Insur- 


surance Co., 
Gaddis, Henry E., 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gauthier, Jordan, General Arent, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goldman, I. Samuel, Agent Sun 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Insurance 


teliance Life Insurance Co. of 


Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 








Goodwin. John H., Assistant Agency Manager, Equitah'e Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gridley, James V.. Agency Manager, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Groves, Benjamin H., Assistant Manager, The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co.. Downers Grove, Il. 

Hallin. Hamon H., Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Harris obert S., Agent Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Chicago, Il. 

Havs, William E., Agent, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Hedges, Bert A., General Field Supervisor, Business Men's As- 


surance Co., Kansas City, Mo 


Hemphill. Arthur D., Agency Manager, National Life Insurance 
Co. of the U. S. A., Hayes, Kan. 
Hilbert, Paul E.. District Manager, Equitable Life Assurance 


Society of the United States, Altoona, Pa. 
Hill, Herbert R. Agency Supervisor, Life Insurance Co. 
rinia, Richmond, Va. 
Hiller, Walter N. Agent, Life 
Chicago, Ill 
Hughes, Thomas, General 
of Iowa, Erie Pa. 
Hummel, Edward A., 
Co.. Providence, R. I. 
Incersoll Alanson S. Assistant to General Agent, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Co., Chicago, III. 
(Continued on page 17) 


of Vir- 


Penn Mutual Insurance Co., 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. 


Life 


Agent, 


Agent, Provident Mutual Insurance 
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Selling Accident and Health Insurance 


(Concluded from page 7) 


cost, if he is a preferred risk as most 
except laborers are, thirty-six dollars a 
year. Think of the protection that af- 
fords! With a limiting clause on change 
of occupation which really doesn’t do 
much limiting, he may get a three 
thousand dollar a year income for life. 
Or he may get as much as $780 for 
partial disability (twenty-six weeks at 
thirty a week). In any case the con- 
tract pays doctors’ bills for non-dis- 
abling accidents up to sixty dollars. 
The list of benefits is almost unending. 

Frankly, health insurance presents 
no such rosy selling picture. It is juite 
expensive and the companies under- 
write very tightly. The only sensible 
way to sell it is with a two, three or 
four weeks’ exclusion clause. (Some 
companies won’t write it any other 


surance. 


thfig. 
selling health 


one tough job. 
But accident 
marvelous sales 


ance is a serious matter; it’s so easy 
to get sick when you can’t find a job. 

As you'll discover if you start selling 
it, many prospects feel that the ex- 
clusion of coverage for the first few 
weeks defeats the purpose of the in- 
Just between you and I, 
that’s not the case—but, nevertheless, 
it’s a difficult idea to put over to many 
of the doubting gentlemen who consti- 
tute the market for insurance—or, for 
thg matter, anybody’s market for any- 
So don’t spend too much time 
insurance 
asked for as it sometimes will be; your 
companies won’t thank you and it is 


insurance permits a 

presentation. 
reading over the companies’ contracts 
and literature on the subject will start 


17 


Recently, by the way, the Travelers 
published a comprehensive book of ac- 
Slightly dry ordi- 
narily, I admit, but these are rather 
dramatically presented. Write for one; 


cident statistics. 


they’re free and worth having. (No, 
I own no Travelers stock; they simply 
happen to know a lot about accident 
insurance.) 

Some day soon I’m going to urge upon 
your tiring eyes an article on selling 
the insurance survey. One of the ele- 
ments of selling the survey idea is that 
you must first get your prospect’s com- 
plete confidence in your ability as an 
insurance man. One way to do this 
is to tel! him about some comparatively 
little-known line just to prove his pres- 
ent agent isn’t quite so good as he 
might be. The line you use for that 
purpose must not require too great a 
knowledge of the prospect’s business or 
home life. Accident insurance quali- 
fies. Merely find out what he does for 
a living and you know what the rate 
is and what coverage you can give him. 


unless it’s 


Just 





Life Insurance 


way.) This cuts the premium a great you bristling with undefeatable sales 
deal. The moral risk on health insur- points. Just try it and see. 
C. L. U. Graduates 
(Continued from page 18) 
Ives, Robert F., Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Mayer, Albert I., Jr., Agent, Provident Mutual 
Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ce 
Jacobs, George M., Superintendent Agency Service Department, Meigs, Wayne W., Agency Supervisor, New England Mutual Life 


Northern Life Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Jones, Robert G., Agency Secretary, New World Life 
Co. Seattle, Wash. 


Insurance 


Katzman, Selig J. Agent, New York City. 

Kauble, Roy W., General Agent, Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Marion, Ohio. 

Kaufmann, Harold R. Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kelsey, Frank, Manager, Phoenix’ Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Kendall, William, Jr., Agent, 
surance Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Sidney A., Assistant Manager, 
of America, Chicago, Il. 

Kimber, Charles R., Assistant Agency Manager, Equitable 
Assurance Society of the United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kingsbacher, Alvin, Agent, Equitab:e Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, Los Angeles. Calif. 

Kirkpatrick, Carl W., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Knapp, Benjamin F., Agent, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Koon, Archie M., Agent, Equitable Life 
the United States, Bloomington, Ind. 

Krueger, Edward A., Manager, Field Service Division, State Life 


Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 


Prudential Insurance Co. 


Life 


Assurance Society of 


Insurance Co. of Indiananolis, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Krug, Andrew H., Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Kuechler, Ione S. (Miss), Agent, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Kuhns, Ralph B., Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Peoples 
Life Insurance Co., Frankfort, Ind. 


Larson, Ralph E., Assistant State Manager, Central Life Assur- 
ance Society, Madison, Wis. 

Lauer, Thomas A., District Agent, Northwestern 
surance Co., Joliet, Il. 

Lehman, Alvin J., Agent, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Mutual Life In- 


Cin- 


Littell, George H., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Lowes, Ralph C., State Manager, Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Lowes, Ralph C., Jr.. Field Supervistor, Lincoln National Lifé 


Insurance Co., Peoria, Il. 


McCasky, Ralph P., Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
McCord, Ralph N., General Agent, National Life Insurance Co. 


of Vermont, Los Angeles, Cal. 
McElrath, Harold B., Agency Assistant, 
surance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Missouri State Life In- 


McKay, Max, Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 
McKee,-John T., Agent, Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pitts- 


burgh, Florence, Ala. 
MeMicken, William E., 
America, Seattle, Wash. 
Maechtel, Raymond S., Agencv Supervisor, Guardian 
ance Co. of America, New York City. 
Mage, John R., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marr, Joseph A., Associate General Agent, State Mutual Life As- 
surance Co., Chevy Chase, Md. 


Agent, Prudential Insurance (Co. of 


Life Insur- 


Insurance Co., 
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Insurance Co., Chicago, Il. 

Meyers, Herman W., Agent, Aetna Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Mills, Ralph R., Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Bloomington, Ind. 

Moore, Albert W., General Agent, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. - 
Moore, Carl G., Field Assistant, Equitable Life Assurance Society 

of the United States, Pomona, Cal. 

Morss, Franklin G., Jr., Agent, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 
Munro, James S., Executive Secretary, Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Nicholl, Maynard C., Agent, New England 

ance Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Mutual Life Insur- 


Niles, Donald C., Supervisor, John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Noyes, Eugene C., Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Nyhart, Howard E., Assistant Agency Manager, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oates, Henry F., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Orr, Millard R., Associate General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Otto, James A., Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Parsons, Milton B., Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Perrin, George S., Agent, Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Rappaport, Earle S., Assistant Manager, Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Reese, William J., Associate General Agent, Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Madison, Wis. 

Reynolds, Baxter, General Agent, Standard Life Insurance Co., 


Lianerch, Pa. 
Rice-Wray, Theron C., 
Chicago, Ill. 


President, T. C. Rice-Wray & Associates, 


Rich, Edmund G., Agent, National Life Insurance Co. of Ver- 
mont, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rigchter, F. Lester, Agent, Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Robinson, William Z. Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Romainr-. Paul, Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lester S., Life In- 


Los 


Roscoe, Pacific Mutual 
surance Co., 
Rowell, Fenton C., 


Seattle, Wash 


Assistant Manager, 
Angeles, Cal 


Agent, Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 


Rutherford, William G., Supervisor, Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sandusky. Frederick M., Assistant Manager, Mutual Trust Life 


Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sapn, Earle W., General Agent, New 
surance Co., Chevy Chase, Md. 
Schauffler, Leslie R., Agent, State 
pany, Chicago, Tl. 
Schumacher, Wilbert A., 
Organization, Guardian 
York City 


England Mutual Life In- 


Mutual Life Assurance Com- 


McNamara 
New 


Manager, John C. 
Insurance Co. of America, 


Agency 
Life 


(Concluded on page 27) 





























Reducing 
the HIGH COST of 


La ses 





Insurance officials, this year more than ever before, have been seeking ways of 
reducing the cost of lapses. 


Lapses have increased because policy loans have increased. Policy loans have in- 
creased because of business conditions. 


It is a well known fact that a large percentage of policyholders who borrow on 
their policies, especially those who borrow the limit, never pay another premium. The 
policies become lapsed, and the policyholders are lost to the company. 


It is apparent that any plan that will help these borrowers work out their indi- 
vidual financial situations is going to help hold their policies in effect. 


It is also apparent that unless they are taken care of by the companies that 
made the loans many of them will be serviced by competing companies substituting 


new policies. 


The alarming cost of lapses can only be reduced by constructive work with 
policyholders. For years the officials of the American Conservation Company have 
directed work of this nature—service work that protects both the policyholder and 
the company. Our organization of trained men produces results at low average cost— 
with complete satisfaction to our clients. 


Information concerning methods and rates will be furnished on request. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 
Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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1931 Death Rate May 
Eclipse 1930 


Low Mortality from Tuberculosis 
and Diphtheria Responsible 
for Favorable Record 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Substan- 
tial decreases in deaths from tuber- 
culosis and diphtheria have helped to 
improve the health record of the United 
States and Canada for the first six 
months of 1931 to a great extent, and 
there is a fair chance that the record 
for the entire year will better the re- 
markable health showing of 1930. De- 
spite a somewhat unfavorable begin- 
ning, due to the influenza epidemic last 





winter, the lowest deathrate for the 
second quarter of any year was 
recorded this year. This rate was 
8.9 per thousand. It reduced the 


cumulative deathrate for the first six 
months of 1931 to a point where it 
is now only 1.7 per cent above that 
for the like period of 1930. 

This is according to statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany from a study of the deaths among 
the Industria! policyholders of the com- 
pany. They report that among policy- 
holders living west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the deathrate for the half-year 
was 6.3 per cent lower than for the 
corresponding period of 1930. Among 
insured Canadians, the improvement 
has been even greater, 8.2 per cent. 
But among the great bulk of the in- 
sured wage earners, who live east of 
the Rockies, the mortality rate has in- 
creased by 2.6 per cent, which more 
than counterbalanced the gains in other 
sections. 

“During the first quarter, a wide- 
spread outbreak of influenza caused 
thousands of deaths,” says the insur- 
ance company’s Statistical Bulletin. 
“Most of them resulted directly from 
influenza or influenzal pneumonia, but 
many were among persons who were 
suffering from chronic diseases and 
whose deaths were hastened by attacks 
of influenza. 

“There are two outstandingly favor- 
able items in the health picture of the 
first half of 1931. The most important 
is the continued drop in the mortality 
from tuberculosis. This has occurred 
in the face of the influenza outbreak 
and the severe unemployment which al- 
ways tend to raise the tuberculosis 
deathrate. During the second quarter 
the mortality from tuberculosis dropped 
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Bank Life Insurance on 


Wane in Chicago 





Central Trust Cancels Contract 
Formerly Held by National 
Bank of the Republic 


CHicaGco, Aug. 3.—Only one down- 
town bank of Chicago now operates a 
life insurance selling department as a 
result of the cancellation of the con- 
tract formerly held by the National 
Bank of the Republic. The insurance 
plan provided for the combination of 
life insurance with a savings account 
in the so-called insured estate plans. 

The cancellation of the National 
Bank of the Republic’s plan came about 
through its amalgamation with the 
Central Trust Company in the new 
Central Republic Bank. ‘The Centra! 
Trust always has been firmly com- 
mitted to the principle that it would 
not engage in the insurance business 
in opposition to those devoting their 
full time to it. 

The National Bank of the Republic’s 


insurance was underwritten by the 
Continental Assurance Company of 
Chicago. 


The remaining bank is the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, which is 
working in conjunction with the Union 
Central Life. 


FOU MUM UU 
HAROLD L. TAYLOR AGENCY 


The paid for business of the Harold 
L. Taylor Agency, of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., at 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for June is: $449,000 
for 1931 as compared with $493,706 for 
the same month last year. Paid for 
business for the year is $3,748,524.12 
as compared with $4,274,106.00 for 
1930. 





— 


sharply among the white policyholders 
and appreciably among the colored. 
The result is that at the end of June, 
the cumulative deathrate has declined 
nearly 6 per cent from the previous 
low point recorded last year. 

“The second item is the remarkable 
drop in the diphtheria deathrate. The 
decline is 35 per cent this year; in the 
last two years the decline has been 
more than 50 per cent. The conquest 
of diphtheria goes steadily on. Almost 
every death which now occurs from 
this disease must be charged to igno- 
rance or carelessness on the part of 
parents. 


Seeks Permanent Cure 
for Business 





Sales Research Bureau Booklet 
Advises Against Artificial 
Stimulation 

In an interesting and timely publica- 
tion under the thought-provoking title 
of “A.D. 1931” the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau declares that 
what is needed now is a program for 
increasing production without high 
pressure stimulation or an appreciable 
increase in cost. Highpowered cam- 
paigns and other forms of artificial 
stimulation are not the answers to the 
problem, according to the Bureau. The 
agent being the focal point of all sales, 
any program for improving production 
must rest on him, even though applied 
through his manager. 

The logical answer, therefore, is mo- 
tivation for the agent and practical 
working methods suited to present con- 
ditions. These can be given success- 
fully and those companies and agencies 
which are doing a good job along these 
lines are at the top of the list in prc- 
duction. 

The first step in a business-getting 
program is to determine where busi- 
ness is most likely to be found. Busi- 
ness written during the first six months 
of 1931 can be analyzed as a sound 
basis for formulating a_ prospecting 
plan. Such a study would show the 
best occupational sources of business. 
The ideal study would include the Home 
Office and the manager. The Home 
Office would cover their entire territory 
and each manager would do the same 
thing for his agency. 

Seme companies have been furnish- 
ing a monthly record to their agents 
showing the occupation of those who 
purchase $10,000 or more. Most com- 
panies would include all business sold. 
Both plans are valuable: the first for 
the average agent, and the second for 
the large producers. 


Definite Prospecting Plans 


Prospecting, it seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion, is the most impor- 
tant phase of the agents work in 1931. 
A prospecting plan to fit present con- 
ditions and a daily work plan based on 
activity are essential for increasing 
production. An agent should work in 
his own best income class. He should 
approach men whom he can dominate, 
i.e. influence. This is particularly im- 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Herbert B. Gunter Dies 
Vice-President and Secretary of 
Pilot Life Succumbs in 
Forty-fifth Year 
Herbert B. Gunter, 44, vice-president 
and secretary of the Pilot Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C., died 
at his home in that city on July 28 
following an illness of several years 
duration. Mr. Gunter had been 
nected with the Pilot Life for eighteen 
years and was in charge of industrial 
production since the company was 
taken over by the Jefferson Standard 

Life. 

Mr. Gunter was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina in 1908 
and was successfully engaged in news- 
paper work for five years, leaving that 
field to become superintendent of the 
Pilot Life publicity department in 1913. 
made 
1920 was 

He was 
made third vice-president in 1921 and 
vice-president and secretary upon the 

the Pilot and Jefferson 
He is survived by his widow 


con- 


Five years later he was assist- 


ant secretary and again in 


promoted to agency manager. 


merger of 
Standard. 
and two children, a son seventeen and 


a daughter of fourteen. 


Seeks Permanent Cure 
(Concluded from page 19) 


like the 
need to be 


present 
re- 


market 
may 


portant in a 
one. An agent 
trained in the fundamentals of good 
prospecting. What is an _ excellent 
prospect, a very good prospect, a good 
What about 
influence, 


prospect, a poor prospect? 
contact methods, centers of 
friends and acquaintances, old policy- 
holders, the endless chain? He should 
have an organized prospecting talk. 


From many sources the Research 
Bureau has found that life insurance, 
presented as property has the most 


effective present day appeal. The most 
for this is economic. 
After every depression and financial 
crash the public seeks sound 
ments. The people who formerly looked 


important reason 


invest- 


upon money as “easy come, easy go” 
interested in “sure-fire” finan- 
Life insurance has no com- 
piece of property, the 
guaranteed. The 


are now 
cial plans. 
pet ition as a 
value of which is 
“property idea” has been preached 
from rostrum and in print. Life in- 
surance as an investment is receiving 
widespread publicity. Sales appeals 
even in normal times; when 
a vast economic about-face takes 
place like that of the present, the 
agent can capitalize on it if shown how. 

Having decided what ideas appeal to 
the average prospect, a talk 
should be built around those ideas. The 


change 
such 


sales 


Life Insurance 


manager should see that the agent has 
a sales talk, that he learns it, is drilled 
on it, and if necessary coached in the 
field. The managers who are meeting 
the present situation successfully are 
having their men use a sales talk based 
on life insurance as property. 


ON U. S. C. of C. COMMITTEE 

Frank T. Heffelfinger, a member of 
the board of directors of Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis and pres- 
ident of F. H. Peavey & Co., world’s 
largest grain company, was named to 
serve on a new American committee of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce last week. 





KEFFER PRODUCTION IN JULY 

R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
#Etna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that the 100 William Street 
agency paid for $1,866,278 during the 
month of July, 1931. The total busi- 
ness paid for by this agency for the 
year 1931 to Aug. 1, is $15,879,386. 


JOINS CENTRAL LIFE OF IOWA 

KANSAS City, Mo.—J. P. Sherrod, 
formerly manager at Kansas City for 
the National Savings Life, been 
made branch manager there the 
Central Life of Iowa. 


has 


for 
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are still active. 
million or more. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes “Nylic,” a monthly 
payment beginning after two years’ service, based on previous pro- 
duction. This gives them a certain regular income increasing from time 
to time during the next 18 years, based upon the same annual pro- 
“Senior Nylics” have served a minimum of 
20 years and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly instalments 
for life, whether they retire or continue in production. 
Some, at 50 to 70 years of age, are doing even a 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY SAN 
FRANCISCO MANAGERS 

Committee appointments for the en- 
suing year for the General Agents & 
Managers Association of San Francisco, 
are announced by Daniel E. Mooney of 
the Peoria Life, recently elected pres- 
ident of the association. They are: 

Good Practice Committee: Andy 
Smith, Bankers Life, chairman; Arthur 
S. Holman, Travelers Life; Otto Lang- 
paap, West Coast Life, and Karl L. 
Brackett, John Hancock Life. Legis- 
lative—Gordon Thomson, West Coast 
Life, chairman; E. H. Lestock Gregory, 
Aetna Life, and R. L. Stephenson, 
Union Central. Program—J. A. Sulli- 
van, Equitable Life of New York, chair- 


man; Clarence W. Peterson, Phoenix 
Mutual; Percy M. Jost, Sun Life; 
Arthur 4Uutchinson, New York Life; 


W. J. Arnette, Fidelity Mutual, and B. 
F. Shapro, Penn Mutual Life. Member- 
ship—H. H. Harding, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, chairman; F. P. Ebertz, National 
Life; Myron Fairchild, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and R. L. Sherwood, Phoenix Mu- 
tual. 

HAROLD C. AVERY IS GENERAL 

AGENT FOR STATE MUTUAL 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Harold C. Avery as 
general agent in Vermont for the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company. Mr. 
Avery who assumed the general agency 
duties on Aug. 1, 1931, continues the 
present offices of the company at Bur- 
lington. 

In 1922 Mr. Avery entered the life 
insurance business as a salesman in 
Rutland where he established a name 
for himself as a capable and success- 
ful underwriter. Leaving the field for 
a few months in 1923 and 1924 he at- 
tended the life insurance school at the 
University of Pittsburgh from which 
he graduated in 1924. Since then he 
has devoted a considerable portion of 
his time to the problems of agency 
management and organization. 





CLUB CONVENTION AT TORONTO 


Pem Denton of Amarillo, Tex., was 
inducted into the office of president of 
the Clic Club of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
at the annual convention of the club 
which opened at Toronto, Can., on Mon- 
day, Aug. 3, continuing over Aug. 4. 

Headquarters for the club meeting 
were in the Royal York Hotel. A new 
record for attendance was set. 

Other officers of the club are: Wil- 
liam L. Vogler, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
vice-president; Edwin S. Davis, Macon. 
Ga., vice-president; James T. Draper. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., vice-president, and 
Joe E. Musgrave, Tulsa Okla. vice- 
president. 
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STIMULATING READER 
INTEREST 


To stimulate the interest of its 
field force in reading insurance 
publications, the Western and 
Southern Life has inaugurated a 
new plan whereby every company 
representative mentioned in in- 
surance journals is notified of the 
fact and given the name and 
address of the publication so that 
he may obtain copies or subscrip- 
tions direct from the publishers. 

The company hopes that this 
plan will result in all of its 4000 
representatives becoming better 
acquainted with insurance mat- 
ters by being subscribers and 
readers of insurance magazines. 











PINE BLUFF UNDERWRITERS 

PINE BLUFF, ARK., Aug. 3.—A very 
interesting and instructive program 
was given at the monthly meeting of 
the Pine Bluff Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Pines. Dis- 
cussions on different phases of the 
business were made by A. M. Freemyer 
of the American National Life Insur- 
ance Company, H. G. Williford of the 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, and C. J. Crew of the Life 
and Casualty Company. 


EUROPEAN VACATION 
Theodore M. Riehle and Fred S. Gold- 
standt left for Europe Monday mid- 
night, Aug. 3, on the S. S. Bremen on 
a short trip. They expect to visit 
Berlin, Vienna, Budapest and Paris be- 
fore returning home in a few weeks. 





In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Ferce 
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SRR AI 
JOHN J. LENTZ 


John Jacob Lentz, president of the 
American Insurance Union, who passed 
away suddenly at a hospital in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, late Monday night, July 27, 
following an operation, became ill only 
five days before his death, while visit- 
ing at the summer home of John D. 
Karns, National Counsellor of the 
A. I. U. With his son, John, Jr., he 
returned to his home in Columbus, 
where a fever, developing from uremic 
poisoning, led to his removal to the 
hospital Monday. His death occurred 
on the sixteenth birthday anniversary 
of his only son. 

On Jan. 27 of this year Mr. Lentz 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, 
when a banquet honoring the event was 
given in the Hall of Mirrors of the 
A. I. U. Citadel, beautiful 50-story 
skyscraper and office building erected 
through his efforts. At that time many 
city and State officials, and men promi- 
nent in national affairs, gathered to do 
him honor. 

Owing to the illness of his widow, 
Eva Beeson Lentz, the funeral cere- 
monies were private. Members of the 
family and the board of directors of 
the A. I. U. gathered in the Schoedinger 
Chapel at 2.30, Thursday afternoon, 
July 30, where simplicity and dignity 
marked the services, conducted by Dr. 
W. O. Thompson, President Emeritus 
of Ohio State University. 

For national office employees, special 
representatives, and friends of John 
J. Lentz, a memorial service was held 
in the Hall of Mirrors the preceding 
evening in charge of Albert F. Coyle, 
assistant to President Lentz. Testi- 
monies to the high character of the 
deceased and the esteem in which he 
was held were given by James J. 
Thomas, Mayor of Columbus; Hon. 
George White, Governor of Ohio, and 
others prominent in publie life. 


CENTRAL LIFE OF IOWA 

The average rate of interest earned 
for the Central Life Assurance Society 
of Des Moines, Iowa, for the period 
from 1911 to 1930 inclusive is 5.68 and 
not 5.28 as shown in the table entitled 
Rate of Interest Earned printed on 
page 28 of the July 23 issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 








PLANS WESTERN TRIP 

KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 3.—Thomas 
I. Parkinson, Equitable of New York 
president, will visit the A. M. Embry 
agency here Sent. 13, 14 and 15 to 
attend an agency educational confer- 
ence. This is President Parkinson’s 
first visit to the agency. 
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How The Equitable is Advancing 


the Cause of Life Insurance 
through 
A Comprehensive and Inclusive Service 
for Agents and Policyholders 
HOME OFFICE CO-OPERATION 


Expert Field Supervision and Assistance 


Comprehensive Canvassing Material 
Weekly Agency Periodical 
Personalized Letter Service 
Policyholders Service Campaigns 


Policyholders Change of Address Service 


Home Office Leads for Business 


Century Clubs and Million Dollar Corps 


Training Facilities: 
Preliminary Training Course 
Correspondence Course 
Field Schools 
Specialist’s Courses 
Specialized Sales Service 
A Department of Conservation 


Contributory Group Insurance for Agents 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 


An Equitable Policy for Every Need 
Special Business Insurance Material 


Corporate and Absolute Owner Form of Policy 


Inheritance Tax Service 
Annuities— Regular 
Refund 
Retirement Annuity 
Convertible Policy 
Educational Fund Agreement 
Salary Continuance Agreement 
Life Income and Instalment Policies 
Guaranteed Investment Policy 
Preliminary and Initial Term 
Economic Adjustment Policy 


Non-Medical Insurance for Policyholders 
Rural Non-Medical for Non-Policyholders 
Disability (Income for Economic Death) 
Dowble Indemnity for Accidental Death 
Monthly Premium 
Home Purchase 
Bequest Insurance 
Salary Savings 
Insurance for Women and Minors 
Sub-standard Business 
Group Life Insurance 
Group Disability 
Group Accident and Health 
Group Pensions 


Free Health Examination Service for Policyholders 
72 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE LEADERSHIP... THE FINANCIAL SERVICE OF A BILLION DOLLAR COMPANY 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 


393 7th Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company with over Two Million Members insured for over Seven Billions 
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Would Expect Relatives to 
“Get a Break” 





Chicago Judge Thus Dismisses 
Charge of Rebating Against 
Life Agent 

CuicaGo, Aug. 3.—A pronouncement 
of unique character was made by Judge 
Frederick W. Elliott in Municipal 
Court here when he dismissed the 
charge of rebating which was tried 
against Irving Gollie, a life insurance 
agent. Judge Elliott holds the opinion 
that rebating to one’s relative is not in 
violation of the State anti-discrimina- 
tion statute. 

In the testimony it developed that 
the principal State’s witness, Julius 
Burger, was an uncle through mar- 
riage of the defendant. It was testified 
that Goldie had persuaded Burger to 
cancel one policy and take out a $5,000 
contract which was placed in the 
Prudential. The premium was $75.80 
quarterly. 

Burger testified that he paid only 
half of the first two quarterly pre- 
miums though he received receipts in 
full. Cancelled checks and the receipts 
were introduced. He was the only wit- 
ness. 

Judge Elliott in dismissing the case 
made the observation that the legis- 
lature did not intend to prevent re- 
bating in favor of one’s relative. He 
asserted, “You would expect your rel- 
ative to give you a break.” 


AGENT FOR DETROIT 
LIFE 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company 
announces the appointment of Charles 
B. Capers as a general agent for Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and vicinity, with offices 
in the A. I. U. Citadel Building. 

Mr. Capers has had a wide life in- 
surance experience, having been asso- 
ciated for many years with the Inter- 
Southern Life. 


GENERAL 


MYRICK’S PRODUCTION RECORD 

The paid-for business for the Julian 
S. Myrick, office of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York for July 
was $3,435,500 as compared with $3,- 
521,250 for 1930. For the year the 


total paid-for business amounted to 
$24,717,405 as compared with $28,- 
808,811. 





APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 

KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 3.—O. K. 
Fearing, formerly district manager for 
the Provident Mutual at Lawrence, 
Kan., has been appointed general agent 
here for the St. Louis Mutual. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited trom those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 














Address. 
EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
BROOKLYN NATIONAL LIFE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


OUTING 

Judge William R. Bayes, president 
of the Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
ance Company, was guest of honor ata 
“birthday party” tendered to him by 
the general agencies and agents of his 
company, held at Midland Beach re- 
cently. 

The outing marked the conclusion of 
a successful four-weeks’ intensive sales 
campaign known as “Down the Bay for 
Bayes,” which was held as a tangible 
expression of the respect and friend- 
ship with which “the Judge” is re- 
garded by the entire organization of 
the Brooklyn National Life. 


CHANGES 

The following new district offices 
have been opened by the Western and 
Southern Life: Peru, Ind., S. E. Leo- 
nardson, superintendent. Shelbyville, 
Ind., B. Vance, superintendent. Logans- 
port, Ind., W. B. Cox, superintendent. 

Assistant Superintendent Harvey R. 
Widmyer, Akron, has been promoted 
to superintendent at McKeesport, suc- 
ceeding J. G. Yocum, who is now super- 
intendent at Youngstown. 

Oscar J. Trombley has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Pontiac 
District office succeeding E. King, who 
has been transferred to Chicago. 





salesmen. 


happy in their work. 


JOIN A 
COMPANY 
YOU CAN BE 
PROUD OF! 








A Man Is Known by the 
Company He Keeps! 


A Company Is Known by 
the Men It Keeps! 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, by its policy 
of CORDIAL CO-OPERATION with its agents is able to at- 


tract and keep the finest, most intelligent and ambitious 


Our men, because they have our full resources and experi- 
ence at their command are contented, prosperous and 


CommonweactH Lire Ins. Co. 
Lovisvitte, Ky. 
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Life Salesmen 





We offer a short course of Home Office 

| instruction —assuring early and profitable 
production—to men and women of ability 
and integrity desiring to become life in- 
surance salesmen. 


| 
| Family Income Annuity and Pension 


Life Expectancy Term Corporation 
Juvenile Graded Premium 


| 
| And a full line of Ordinary, Limited 


Pay, Endowment and Term. 


| Income and Premium Waiver Disa- 
bilities, Double Indemnity, Excess In- 
terest, Non-Medical, and Sub-Standard. 
The Franklin has policies for every in- 
surable contingency that a man, woman, 
child, corporation, private business, social 
organization, or religious congregation is 
likely to want protected by life insurance. 


Insurance in Force $225,000,000.00 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Springfield, Illinois 














A New Company 
with a New Idea 


wants 


EXPERIENCED AND DESIRABLE 
AGENTS AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Every life insurance agent knows 
the value of bona fide leads. The 
Postat NATIONAL LiFe has un- 
equalled facilities to offer to its 
agents a constant supply of inter- 
ested prospects. 

Correspondence and interviews with 
qualified men will be wecomed 


POSTAL NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
M. J. DENDA, Agency Manager 
HOME OFFICE: 511 FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


May Be With 
The Colonial Life 


Insurance Company 
of America 


33 Years Incorporated 1897 
in Business Under New Jersey Laws 


Over 560,000 People Protected 
By Colonial Policies 


More Than 120 Million Dollars 


Insurance in Force 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Fifteen to Age Sixty 


Operating in 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Tell All About Yourself in First Letter 
He -re’s A CHANCE FOR THE GO- GETTER 

















NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
AGENTS CONVENTION 








SELECTED ——“ (<é$s srr SEPT. 
OO 
HEADQUARTERS sade 






LAS ‘SOOO 00 0.000000 0 0.0.0. 0.00.0.0.0'0 6.6.00 000 00 e ees 


LEXANDRIA 


HOTEL 
Located 2 Blocks from Meeting Place 
700 MODERN ROOMS WITH BATH 


VERY 
SPECIAL $4 SINGLE 2 DOUBLE 


RATES 
LIMITED NUMBER AT $2 SING 


SUIT DRPADORTIONA 
IT ES AT | PFRUPUORT IU 


MAIN — ROOM—COFFEE ‘SHOP_CAFETERIA 


YI CAD ace aan - ate ~ 
A \ CDACE 





$4.00 DOUBLE 


c 
e 
Tr 


~ ~~ ‘ — — \ ’ NECT - : be 
Cee “OC TT) ANIMA COOKS CANT An pce WITUC - RING SEALE 
TE, PHONE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


CORNER ¢ OF FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LO OS ANGELES 


HICAGO OFFICE + 520 No. Michigan Ave. Suite 422 - Phone-Superftior 44/6 
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Convention Examination of 
Continental Life 





Report on Two-Year Period 
Shows Company Occupying 
Strong Position 


The final official report of the con- 
vention examination of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., as of May 31, 1930, has been 
filed with the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment at Jefferson City, copies being 
forwarded to the other ten States that 
participated in the audit of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

The examination covered the two- 
year period ending on May 31, 1930, 
and showed that the company had a net 
surplus on that date of $540,795.42 over 
all of its liabilities, reserves and capi- 
tal stock, while the admitted assets 
were fixed at $16,088,133.64. The ex- 
aminers found there was a surplus of 
$752,219.71 in the life department and 
a deficit of $211,424 in the health and 
accident insurance department. This 
net surplus of $540,795.42 was a de- 
cline of $107,029 from Dec. 31, 1929, 
but this shrinkage included the loss of 
$95,000 in bonds belonging to the com- 
pany taken in the robbery of the safety 
deposit vault of the Grand National 
Bank of St. Louis, Mo., on May 25, 
1930. These bonds have since been re- 
covered and added to the surplus, so 
that the actual decrease from Dec. 31, 
1929, was but $12,029. 

The report shows that the Con- 
tinental Life is in splendid shape and 
being honestly and efficiently ad- 
ministered. There is no criticism of 
the management of the company con- 
tained in the report. 

Concerning the deficit in the health 
and accident department totaling $211,- 
424 it must be pointed out that this 
loss was carried over from a prior 
period and the conditions leading to it 
have been entirely eliminated. Much 
of it was encountered in the company’s 
first entry into the field of newspaper 
accident policies. Under President Ed 
Mays the policy forms and rates for 
newspaper accident protection were re- 
vised and it is interesting to note that 
in the two-year period covered by the 
examination the deficit in the Accident 
and Health Department was actually 
reduced $44,212.20. 

The report reveals that the Con- 
tinental Life is controlled by the Con- 
tinental Securities & Holding Company. 
As of May 31, 1930, this company Held 
50,658 shares or 50.658 per cent of the 
Continental’s outstanding capital stock. 
It also held 2000 shares of the Grand 
National Bank stock and had contracts 
for 1800 additional shares of bank 
stock, which would give it control of 
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Barnett Kenimer 


Barnett Kenimer, for many years 
engaged in insurance organization work 
in the South, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Nashville-Tennessee de- 
partment of the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters in 
the Stahlman Building, Nashville. 

Mr. Kenimer was born in Cleveland, 
Ga., and attended schools in Cleveland 
and Athens. For five years he was 
connected with the Retail Credit Bu- 
reau in various capacities from investi- 
gator to branch manager at Atlanta. 

He began his life insurance career 
eleven years ago as a salesman, but 
soon developed executive ability and 
entered organization work. He spent 
eight years as field assistant and man- 
ager in Atlanta, Charlotte and Nash- 
ville. For the past three years he has 
been a manager in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He returned to Nashville Aug. 1 to 
take up his new duties. 


the bank. Ed Mays is president of the 
holding company. 

The prior examination of the Con- 
tinental Life was as of May 31, 1928. 
At the time of the 1928 examination 
the company had $750,000 capital and 
in October, 1928, this capital was re- 
duced to $375,000 and $375,000 was 
placed in surplus. In December, 1928, 
the capital was increased to $500,000 
divided into 100,000 shares of $5 each, 
a stock dividend of $125,000 being de- 
clared at that time. 

The company closed 1930 with a total 
of $108,905,009 of insurance in force. 
It had $16,507,868.05 in admitted assets 
as of that date. The $95,000 in stolen 
bends were recovered early in February 
of this year. 


W. HOWARD RAMSEY 
W. Howard Ramsey, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, died at his work 


last Thursday afternoon from the 
effects of a heart attack. 
Mr. Ramsey was born in Olean, 


N. Y., 47 years ago. He worked on 
the Olean Times and the Olean Herald, 
after completing his college course. 
He enlisted in the United States Army 
in 1917, and served in France from 
July, 1918, to January, 1919, in the 
Ordnance Corps as sergeant. After the 
war, he was associated with the Amer- 
ican Relief Association under President 
Hoover then Secretary of Commerce. 
This work took him to Russia, where 
he wrote graphically of conditions in 
the early post-war years in that coun- 
try. 





EQUITABLE PRIZE WINNER 


The Joseph A. Sullivan Agency of 
the Equitable Life of New York, has 
been awarded a handsome _ bronze 
plaque, for the showing it has made 
during the first six months of this year 
in paid for business and new written 
business. Agencies throughout the 
Southwest and Pacific Coast territory 
competed for the prize. Runners-up 
were the A. W. Carne Agency of San 
Francisco and the E. L. Grose Agency, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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“For the People 


A great, modern hotel located “just 
a step from Broadway.” Adjoining 
countless theatres, railroad termi- 
nals, piers, shopping and business 
centers. 


1400 ROOM S 


Each with Bath [Tub and 
Shower] Servidor and Radio 


DAILY RATES 
Single $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
Double 4.00 5.00 6.00 


The New HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 
ROY MOULTON, Manager 











Life Insurance 

















Entering Its 
Twentieth Year 


HE Company in an expanding mood, 

having held its own during 1930, is 

strong to move forward. To all the 
standard forms have been added: 

A Family Income policy, a group of 
Juveniles, Retirement Annuity, and Con- 
vertible Term to Age 65. Beginning about 
March 1, Accident and Sickness Insurance 
will be written in connection with life poli- 
ces. 

The company has under consideration 
plans to enter Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 

Here is preferred opportunity for the 
working life insurance man. 


California State Life 


Insurance Company 
J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: 


Sacramento 





- 





The Universal Lets You 
Tell Them a New Story 


It takes something unusual these days to get 
their attention. 
The Universal pol- 
policy with 


Some want a low rate. 
icy has that. It is a participating 
a non-participating rate. 

But the big attention-getting feature of the 
Universal is this: On all limited payment and 
endowment forms we return all money de- 
posited after the first year over the whole life 
rate for death during the premium-paying 
period. 

Not only that, but we keep that excess de- 
posit segregated, pay the insured interest on 
it, and it stands as an emergency fund ready 
for instant use without interest payment if it is 
needed. 


Full details on request 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


118 11th Street, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 









































THE ANNUITY 
HOW TO SELL IT 


How to sell this class of life 
insurance is explained by one 
who has proved his methods in 
the field. In this booklet, the 
author gives a detailed account 
of how he has been successful in 
this comparatively undeveloped 


and fertile field of life under- 


writing. 


Price per copy 25 cents 


Discount in quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers Inc. 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





NEW ORLEANS 











for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Walter Cluf by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as In thts book, a sequel 
the best beginners text to Life Underwriting 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 


tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious. closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 


and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 





business.” 
Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies. $20. 


own needs. 
Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 














C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10. 


Copies of complete set of questions and 
answers to the June, 1930, C. L. U. 


Degree examination. Limited “supply. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Assuming Too Much 
(Concluded from page 15) 
first year, suggest that the insurance 
be paid annually by the husband while 


he is living and able to earn that 
money. You in this case are better 
off in commission, insured does not 


have to make out four checks and the 
wife receives more of the principal. 
He will either say no or nothing and 
make out a check as you suggest for 
the annual premium. 

If your office kands you some pros- 
pects carrying $1,000 each, do not feei 
that they are small cases. Very often 
they are only carrying that amount 
with your company, but a total of $25,- 
000 or more with other companies. 
They might increase that amount with 
your company to show you that they 
have been waiting for a representa- 
tive to call on them and give them 
some service on this $1,000 policy. 

Even though it might cost you $1.00 
extra to have an extra policy issued, 
it has been known to pay to take this 
chance. I had a $1,000 of the 15-year 


term issued as the man requested, and 
the same amount of ordinary life as 
per my request. He decided the ordi- 
nary life was the more profitable pol- 
icy and took $2,000, thus the company 
will not get the $1.00 this one time. 

I have come to one conclusion—it 
does not pay to assume, take for 
granted or feel quite sure about any- 
thing. Find out first, then finish your 
job, as your prospects, policyholders 
and the company expect you to. 


NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


Site has been obtained by the Colum- 
bus Mutual Life Insurance Company 
for a new home office building. It is 
located at Sixth and Broad Streets, 
Columbus, Ohio, only a few squares 
from the Ohio Capitol. 

The Columbus Mutual Life has oc- 
cupied a building at 580 East Broad 
Street for 17 years. In 1923 it pur- 
chased a modern building at No. 8 E. 
Broad Street, but because of the rapid 
growth of the company, this was never 
occupied. 


27 


MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
APPOINTMENTS 

Second Vice-President and Manager 
of Agencies George K. Sargent an- 
nounces that the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has appointed 
Myron I. Baxter as its manager in 
Syracuse, N. Y., beginning Aug. 1, 
1931, to succeed G. Walter Murray, who 
is transferred to the Myrick Agency in 
New York City as office manager. Mr. 
Baxter will have as territory nine coun- 
ties in New York, with headquarters in 
the company’s present office in Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr. Baxter is a graduate of Mans- 
field State Teachers College, and for 
several years after graduation engaged 
in school instruction work. He joined 
the company in October, 1922, as a 
solicitor in Troy for the Scranton 
agency. 

Mr. Murray, who will assume his 
new duties in New York City on Aug. 
15, entered the employ of the company 
in a c'erical capacity in the Baltimore 
agency cn June 1, 1899. 





Schuppel, Harry M., 


Agent, Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


C. L. U. Graduates 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Wigginton, 


Frank C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - 
Williams, Charles T., Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


General Agent, State Mutual Life Assur- 


of the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


pany, Boise, Idaho. ance Co., 
Shedd, Henry W., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., River Forest, III. 
Sherk, John T., Agent, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, Williams, John P., 
Ida Grove, Iowa. Davidson, N. C. 
Sherwood, Richard L.. Supervisor, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- Wintsch, John _~ 


Professor 


Agent, 


of Insurance, Davidson College, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


ance Co., San Francisco, Cal. Syracuse, N. ‘ : 
Short, Ray L., Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the Wood, Harry, Manager of Sales, John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
United States, Waterloo, Iowa. : surance Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Shulthiess, Melville, Agency Assistant, Connecticut General Life Wood, S. B. Campion, Agent, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simpkinson, E. W., Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., Young, Alan S., Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md. ie s : 
Sleeper, Paul D.. General Agent, Aetna Life Insurance Company, Young, Floyd E., Assistant Secretary-Actuary, National Fidelity 


Washington, D. 
Smith, Clarence E., 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Smith, Harriet H. 


~ 


Smith, Norvin E., 
Angeles, Cal. 


Smith, Standish O., Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


(Mrs.), Agent, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
President, Guaranteed Estates Co., 


Zimmer, 
Syracuse, N. 
Zimmerman, 


Ltd., Los 


Candidates Who 


Charles J., Sales Manager, Mutual Life 


Co. of New York, New Rochelle. N. Y 


Passed 


Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Yuill, Ralph W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Gerald H., Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Y 


Insurance 


All Examinations But Still Lack 








Stablein, John Calvin, Insurance Broker, Seattle, Wash. 

Stanley, Harry W., General Agent, Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
of lowa, Wichita, Kan. 

Steele, Richard W., Supervisor, John Hancock Mutual 
surance Co., River Forest, Ill 


Life In- 


Stiles, Frederic C., Agent, State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stone, Paul D., Supervisor, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

Stouffer, Richard N., Agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Strong, Ricks, Branch Manager, Missouri State Life Insurance 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Sumner, Edwin R., Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Camden, N. J. 
Sweazey, Manley E., 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Sweet, Sanford, Agent, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
ton, Cal. 
Sycks, Earl R 
Cincinnati, 


Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 


Stock- 


General Agent, State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
Ohio. 


Timby, Harvey A., Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, Darien Center, N. Y. 

Tisdale, Alexander V., Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Updegraff, Carl M., District Manager, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, Euclid Village, Ohio. 

Van Winkle. Kellogg, Agency Manager, Equitable Life 
ance Society of the United States, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Assur- 


Weaver, Samuel P., Agent, National Union Life Insurance Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Weil. Lawrence E., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Chicago, Ill. i 

West, Cleo C., Assistant Manager, Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Whitaker. Gerald, Assistant Manager, The Travelers Insurance 


Co., San Francisco, Cal. - x ; 

Wiedemann, Rudolph E. F., Manager, Kellogg Van Winkle 
Agency, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
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Experience Requirement 


Bendheim, Berthold H., Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Buresh, Charles H., Broker, Fred S. James & Co., Evanston, III. 


Campbell, 
& Aetna 


Campbell, Robinson, Manager Service 
Malloy & Throgmorton General Agents, Aetna Life 
Casualty & Surety Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Carson, Robert C., Jr., Assistant Manager, Life Department, 
tockwood Co., Insurance & Surety Bonds, Chicago, Ill. 


Department, 


Cramer, Merwyn D., Assistant to Manager, Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Nebraska, Beatrice, Neb. 

Friday, Victor O., Agent, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hartwell, Mortimer H., Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 


Co., Portland, Ore. 
Held, Lewis I., Richmond, Va. 
Hindall, Ivan B. Cashier, Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
Ho!mes, Lowell L., Chairman, Life Insurance Institutes, Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Johannsen, Alfred J., Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Kepner, Edward A., Royersford, Pa. 

Knapp, Alexander M., Agent, New England Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Co., Baltimore, Md. 

McAfee, David H., Royersford, Pa. 

Mason, Albert F., Agent, Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Iowa, 


Morrill, Lyall D., Stte Manager, Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Co.. Bloomington, Ind. 

Neibel, Oliver J., Assistant Trust Officer, Commerce Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Preston, Robert F., Assistant Actuary, Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Siner. Jarvl D., Agent, Southland Life Insurance Company, 


Dallas, Tex. 
St. Clair. Harold E., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wright. John D., Trust 
jaltimore, Md. 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 


Representative, Equitable Trust Co., 


Life Insurance 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


L JACK MAM Pete NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
sOHNM KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


cw FEIGENSPAN President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Couns W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President > HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey © Guus See } 
Ass’t Manage 

Lao say tpg oad am ©. W. & E 6 POTTER, Menges 

JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, [td., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H H. GATCHEL 


LOYALTY GROUP— 





TRUE “OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.: History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A..D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, ‘and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosnerous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in /ullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’, 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism i is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


~~~NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
K 





WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vico -Brosidocs 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, President 








NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


a BASSETT , President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 





THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 








WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 








NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 











LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Executive Changes in 
Roval Group 





F. P. Hamilton and H. T. Cart- 
lidge Asst. U.S. Fire Managers; 
C. R. Pitcher Retires 


The following changes in the execu- 
tive staff of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
effective Aug. 1, have been announced 
by Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager. 

F. P. Hamilton, president of the 
Queen Insurance Company of America, 
assumes additional responsibilities by 
reason of his appointment as assistant 
United States fire manager for both 
the Royal and the Liverpool & London 
& Globe. Mr. Hamilton associated him- 
self with the Queen Insurance Company 
of America in 1904 at its head office in 
New York and became its general agent 
on Jan. 1, 1905. Subsequently he was 
elected secretary and still later vice- 
president, and on Dec. 1, 1922, he was 
appointed Western department man- 
ager of the company at Chicago, re- 
turning to New York on Aug. 1, 1929, 
having been elected president as of that 
date. 

H. T. Cartlidge, since 1929 assistant 
United States fire manager of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, becomes as- 
sistant United States fire manager for 
the Royal Insurance Company. Mr. 
Cartlidge’s association with the L. & 
L. & G. Group dates back to 1922, at 
which time he became manager of the 
Western department at Chicago. 

Coincident with the foregoing ap- 
pointments, announcement has been 
made of the retirement of Charles R. 
Pitcher, deputy manager since 1926, 
and associated with the Royal since 
1892. In recognition of the long term 
of faithful and conspicuously efficient 
service in many important capacities, 
the company has made generous provi- 
sion for the leisure years which he has 
so richly earned. 

Mr. Pitcher’s career with the Royal 
included a brilliant production record 
as special agent in western New York, 
which brought about his appointment 
as local secretary in 1907. In 1915 he 
was appointed branch secretary, in 
1919 assistant manager, and in 1926 
deputy manager. 

Except for four years, 1888-1892, 
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BROKERS’ CONTACT COM- 
MITTEE 


The Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of Ne York, Inc., has appointed a Com. 
pany Contact Committee consisting of 
the following: 

Floyd R. DuBois, Frank & DuBois, 
chairman; Harold E. Griswold, Goffe 
& Griswold; Frederick S. Little, R. C. 
Rathbone & Son, Inc.; W. Douglas 
Owens, Owens & Phillips, Inc., and 
Charles A. Slosson, Slosson, Inc. 

The committee will represent this 
organization in joint conferences with 
committees of insurance companies and 
of underwriters’ associations for the 
purpose of closer cooperation in all 
general matters not specifically re- 
ferred to special committees. 


nN. YF. 





ALLEGHENY COUNTY AGENTS 


ORGANIZE 


A new Local Board in Pennsylvania 
has been organized known as tke Valley 
Association of Insurance Agents, which 
includes the cities of Tarentum and 
Brackenridge and immediate vicinities 
in the northern part of Allegheny 
County. 

Membership in this board is co-exten- 
sive with the Pennsylvania Association 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. and the purposes are to 
enable the local agents to work to- 
gether in harmony on local matters and 
lend their assistance to the efforts of 
the State and National bodies in deal- 
ing with the various State wide and 
National problems of the business as 
affecting the local agents. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Glenn H. Lindquist; Vice- 
President, Paul C. Reinhr, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Milton H. Hazlett, all 
of Tarentum. 


during which he was in the employ of 
Beecher & Benedict, insurance brokers, 
Mr. Pitcher’s entire business career 
has been with the Royal. His demon- 
onstrated ability in his chosen field was 
recognized in many ways. In 1921 he 
was elected president of the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
retaining his connection in 1927 as its 
vice-president. He has also been ac- 
(Concluded on page 32) 


Chicago Local Agents 
Now Organized 


Lyman M. Drake Heads New 
Association; Not Affiliated Yet 
with State or National Bodies 


CHIcAGo, ILL., Aug. 4.—With the 
election of Lyman M. Drake of Crit- 
chell, Miller Whitney and Barbour, as 
president, the organization of the com- 
mission compensated local agents of 
Chicago which has been under consider- 
ation for several weeks was formally 
perfected on Monday. This association, 
the first real attempt to marshall the 
biggest local agents of Chicago to the 
cause of the American Agency System, 
was first suggested by Percy H. Good- 
win, president of the National Associ- 
ation, at a meeting here. 

The association has not yet taken 
formal action as to affiliation with the 
Illinois and National associations, 
though this is under consideration. 

Other officers include Hamilton M. 
Loeb, vice-president; Harry E. Knight, 
secretary, and George R. Roberts, treas- ° 
urer. The following were elected to 
the executive board for twenty months: 
Arthur Croxson, W. Herbert Stewart, 
Allan I. Wolff and Rorkwood Hosmer. 
The following were elected for sixteen 
months: Arthur F. Shaw, Hugo Dal- 
mar, Dwight Ingram and Donald M. 
Wood. 

The objects, as given in the articles 
of organization, follow: 

“With due regard to the paramount 
right and interests of the insuring pub- 
lic, the objects of this association shall 
be to establish and maintain an organ- 
ization for and among agents licensed 
to transact the business of insurance 
in Ilinois and compensated on a com- 
mission basis and also for the purpose 
of fostering cordial relations among its 
members and of seeking in cooperation 
with interested companies and company 
organizations to establish and maintain 
correct practices of underwriting in- 
cludng such control of productive costs 
as will insure to the agent an adequate 
recompense together with such a scale 
of rates as will be equitable to the 
buyer of insurance at the same time 
permit the maintenance of stable insur- 
ance organizations; of the prevention 
of payment of commissions to persons 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 
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Z History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
Fs 100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
. more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
5 was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A..D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
4 more prosperous thar the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
5 most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 


year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”’, 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


~~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice- Prosidecs 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


~"NEAL BASSETT, President 





THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 





SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
FOHIN WAN. View Procines’ A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 24 Vice:Previdemt 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


~~NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 








WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ewe tA, 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


"NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. MceCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE ¢ COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Boar 











C. W FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel W. VAN WINKLE, Vice- President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President . H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place ° - . 

H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey San - ae — 

Ass’t Managers 
see CANADIAN, DEPARTMENT =| ©. W. 8 E.G. LOTTE, age 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, [td.; Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H H. GATCHEL 
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Executive Changes in 
Roval Group 





F. P. Hamilton and H. T. Cart- 
lidge Asst. U. S. Fire Managers; 
C. R. Pitcher Retires 


The following changes in the execu- 
tive staff of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
effective Aug. 1, have been announced 
by Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager. 

F. P. Hamilton, president of the 
Queen Insurance Company of America, 
assumes additional responsibilities by 
reason of his appointment as assistant 
United States fire manager for both 
the Royal and the Liverpool & London 
& Globe. Mr. Hamilton associated him- 
self with the Queen Insurance Company 
of America in 1904 at its head office in 
New York and became its general agent 
on Jan. 1, 1905. Subsequently he was 
elected secretary and still later vice- 
president, and on Dec. 1, 1922, he was 
appointed Western department man- 
ager of the company at Chicago, re- 
turning to New York on Aug. 1, 1929, 
having been elected president as of that 
date. 

H. T. Cartlidge, since 1929 assistant 
United States fire manager of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, becomes as- 
sistant United States fire manager for 
the Royal Insurance Company. Mr. 
Cartlidge’s association with the L. & 
L. & G. Group dates back to 1922, at 
which time he became manager of the 
Western department at Chicago. 

Coincident with the foregoing ap- 
pointments, announcement has _ been 
made of the retirement of Charles R. 
Pitcher, deputy manager since 1926, 
and associated with the Royal since 
1892. In recognition of the long term 
of faithful and conspicuously efficient 
service in many important capacities, 
the company has made generous provi- 
sion for the leisure years which he has 
so richly earned. 

Mr. Pitcher’s career with the Royal 
included a brilliant production record 
as special agent in western New York, 
which brought about his appointment 
as local secretary in 1907. In 1915 he 
was appointed branch secretary, in 
1919 assistant manager, and in 1926 
deputy manager. 

Except for four years, 1888-1892, 
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BROKERS’ CONTACT COM- 
MITTEE 


The Insurance Brokers’ Association 
of Ne York, Inc., has appointed a Com. 
pany Contact Committee consisting of 
the following: 

Floyd R. DuBois, Frank & DuBois, 
chairman; Harold E. Griswold, Goffe 
& Griswold; Frederick S. Little, R. C. 
Rathbone & Son, Inc.; W. Douglas 
Owens, Owens & Phillips, Inc., and 
Charles A. Slosson, Slosson, Inc. 

The committee will represent this 
organization in joint conferences with 
committees of insurance companies and 
of underwriters’ associations for the 
purpose of closer cooperation in all 
general matters not specifically re- 
ferred to special committees. 
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ALLEGHENY COUNTY AGENTS 
ORGANIZE 


A new Local Board in Pennsylvania 
has been organized known as tke Valley 
Association of Insurance Agents, which 
includes the cities of Tarentum and 
Brackenridge and immediate vicinities 
in the northern part of Allegheny 
County. 

Membership in this board is co-exten- 
sive with the Pennsylvania Association 
and the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. and the purposes are to 
enable the local agents to work to- 
gether in harmony on local matters and 
lend their assistance to the efforts of 
the State and National bodies in deal- 
ing with the various State wide and 
National problems of the business as 
affecting the local agents. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Glenn H. Lindquist; Vice- 
President, Paul C. Reinhr, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Milton H. Hazlett, all 
of Tarentum. 


during which he was in the employ of 
Beecher & Benedict, insurance brokers, 
Mr. Pitcher’s entire business career 
has been with the Royal. His demon- 
onstrated ability in his chosen field was 
recognized in many ways. In 1921 he 
was elected president of the Eastern 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
retaining his connection in 1927 as its 
vice-president. He has also been ac- 
(Concluded on page 32) 


Chicago Local Agents 
Now Organized 


Lyman M. Drake Heads New 
Association; Not Affiliated Yet 
with State or National Bodies 


CuHicaco, ILu., Aug. 4.—With the 
election of Lyman M. Drake of Crit- 
chell, Miller Whitney and Barbour, as 
president, the organization of the com- 
mission compensated local agents of 
Chicago which has been under consider- 
ation for several weeks was formally 
perfected on Monday. This association, 
the first real attempt to marshall the 
biggest local agents of Chicago to the 
cause of the American Agency System, 
was first suggested by Percy H. Good- 
win, president of the National Associ- 
ation, at a meeting here. 

The association has not yet taken 
formal action as to affiliation with the 
IJlinois and National associations, 
though this is under consideration. 

Other officers include Hamilton M. 
Loeb, vice-president; Harry E. Knight, 
secretary, and George R. Roberts, treas- ° 
urer. The following were elected to 
the executive board for twenty months: 
Arthur Croxson, W. Herbert Stewart, 
Allan I. Wolff and Rorkwood Hosmer. 
The following were elected for sixteen 
months: Arthur F. Shaw, Hugo Dal- 
mar, Dwight Ingram and Donald M. 
Wood. 

The objects, as given in the articles 
of organization, follow: 

“With due regard to the paramount 
right and interests of the insuring pub- 
lic, the objects of this association shall 
be to establish and maintain an organ- 
ization for and among agents licensed 
to transact the business of insurance 
in Illinois and compensated on a com- 
mission basis and also for the purpose 
of fostering cordial relations among its 
members and of seeking in cooperation 
with interested companies and company 
organizations to establish and maintain 
correct practices of underwriting in- 
cludng such control of productive costs 
as will insure to the agent an adequate 
recompense together with such a scale 
of rates as will be equitable to the 
buyer of insurance at the same time 
permit the maintenance of stable insur- 
ance organizations; of the prevention 
of payment of commissions to persons 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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THE WHITE FIREMAN* 
Would Prevent the Costly Pier Fire 





4 


Fires on wharves and piers are among the most 


expensive of all. The White Fireman advises ‘“‘fire- 





walls” and special automatic sprinklers below deck, 









to reduce the spread of flames among the oil- 












soaked wood piling. 











See the North America advertisement in 
The Saturday Evening Post, August 8th; 
Literary Digest, August 8th. 

















EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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Established 1864 
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AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 
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STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lames Geerge H. Reuter Geerge A. Reynelds 
9 Cliinten &. P. 0. Bex 299 901 Celumbia Bidg. 


Newark, MN. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa 








CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 





Cincinnati, O. 





THE 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 








Executive Offices: 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


Citizens Watch Fire Hazards 
HE Vigilantes have returned to 


California! 
But instead of the relentless hunt for 
criminals which characterized the 


organization in days of the gold rush, 
the present organization which was 
formed at the little town of Auburn, in 
Placer County, July 17, has for its pur- 
pose the prevention of fires by a policy 
of watchfulness on the highways of the 
county. The organization is composed 
of more than 1000 residents of the 
county, whose duty it is to report any 
act of carelessness on the part of mo- 
torists, such as_ throwing lighted 
matches, cigarettes or cigars on the 
highway, to a central committee, which 
will then notify the offender by letter, 
requesting that more care be shown in 
the future. 

Formation of the group followed a 
meeting of the recently appointed ex- 
ecutive bureau of the Placer County 
Fire Emergency Committee. 

* » * 


State Compensation Fund 


The California State Compensation 
Insurance Fund wrote five times as 
many premiums as its nearest com- 
petitor for the period ending as of 
June 30, 1931, says Will J. French, di- 
rector of the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, in his report for the 
month of July. 

Besides maintaining its leadership in 
the field of compensation insurance, 
says Director French, the State Fund 
has also strengthened its financial posi- 
tion by a conservative investment 
policy. * * * 

Oregon Fire Results 


A reduction of $25,577,916 or one and 
nine-tenths per cent in amount of auto- 
mobile, fire and marine insurance busi- 
ness done in 1930 in the State of Ore- 
gon, as compared to the previous year, 
is reported by Insurance Commissioner 
A. H. Averill. The 291 stock fire and 
underwriting subsidiaries, and 30 
mutual fire companies operating in the 
state, carried an aggregate of $1,350,- 
599,635. 

These companies co!lected a total of 





GREAT NATIONAL’S FIGURES 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 1.—The Great Na- 
tional Insurance Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently merged with the 
National Fidelity Fire Company, of 
Baltimore, had total assets of $2,241,- 
633.03 on June 30, 1931, according to 
a statement just filed. 

The statement shows a capital stock 
of $595,787 and surplus of $1,074,- 
833.58. 
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$8,084,935 in net premiums, less rein- 
surance, during 1930 and paid net losses 
amounting to $5,219,981, according to 
the report. Net premium income re- 
duction amounted to $966,097 or 10.9 
per cent, and the increase in net losses 
in 1930 as compared to 1929 was $430,- 
898 or 8.9 per cent. The loss ratios of 
all companies for 1930 was 60.7 per 
cent, as compared to 51.5 per cent for 
1929, an increase of 9.2 per cent. 

The stock fire companies carried 
$1,154,738,448 or 85.5 per cent of the 
total amount of fire insurance outstand- 
ing on December 31, 1930, and the re- 
mainder of $196,000,000 was carried by 
the 30 mutuals. 


News from the 


Alabama Fire Report 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 4.—A 

heavy decline in business written 
and a sharp increase in losses incurred 
is shown in the preliminary report of 
Superintendent of Insurance Charles 
C. Greer on companies operating in 
Alabama for the year 1930. The report 
is considered quite an index into poor 
business conditions in the state as well 
as elsewhere. 

Fire companies during 1930 wrote 
$657,843,877.71, collected premiums of 
$8,139,478.25 and incurred losses of 
$4,730,912.67 as compared with 1929 
when they wrote $753,852,943.52, col- 
lected premiums of $9,134,703.88 and 
incurred losses of $3,904,203.96. The 
ratio of losses to premiums was 58.12 
for 1930 and 42.74 for 1929. The rate 
average was 1.24 for 1930 and 1.21 for 
1929. 

Fire companies did a business other 
than fire in 1930 of $451,102,010 as 


compared with $525,850,601 in 1929. 
Premiums received for 1930 were 
$1,830,219.33 and for 1929 $2,283,- 


575.72. Net losses jumped from $957,- 
215.89 in 1929 to $1,113,633.75 in 1930. 


* * * 


Responsibility Bill Fails 

Among bills supported by insurance 
interests which failed to pass the Ala- 
bama Legislature which adjourned last 
week was the automobile safety re- 
sponsibility law. The measure would 
have required drivers convicted in 
accident cases to take out liability in- 
surance before being allowed to operate 
a car again. 

* + * 


H. A. Watkins Changes 


H. A. Watkins, special agent in Ala- 
bama for Hines Brothers of Atlanta, 
has gone with Rankin and Benedict, 
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UNION APPOINTS R. W. SIMONS 
AS STATE AGENT 


The Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Ltd., of which W. J. Roberts & Co., 
Inc., 71 William Street, are fire man- 
agers, announce the appointment of 
Mr. Richard W. Simons as state agent 
for northern New Jersey, New York 
State, excepting New York metropoli- 
tan district, and Connecticut. 

Mr. Simons has successively served 
the Fire Association as state agent in 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Home Group as state 
agent in New Jersey, and during the 
last two years has acted as agency 
supervisor at the head office of the lat- 
ter company. 


Southern Field 


Inc., traveling out of St. Louis. Harry 
Haines, superintendent of agencies, is 
temporarily traveling Alabama _ for 
Hines Brothers. 

* * * 


McGarry Buys Agency 


The Huckaba local agency at Flor- 
ence, Ala., has been purchased by J. L. 
McGarry. The agency represents Alle- 
mania, Fire and Marine Underwriters, 
the Automobile, National Union and 
Travelers. 

* *~ + 


Qualified Indemnity Companies 


Only indemnity insurance companies 
with A-1 ratings will be recognized as 
proper companies to provide indemnity 
insurance for motor transportation 
companies by the Alabama Public Ser- 
vice Commission, unless such indemnity 
insurance company can submit reason- 
able proof that its insurance will pro- 
vide reasonable protection, according to 
a bulletin issued by the commission. 

“The commission’s experience in the 
administration of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1927 has proven that the statu- 
tory qualifications under which indem- 
nity insurance companies may qualify 
to do business in this state are not 
sufficient to provide reasonable protec- 
tion to those who are intended to be 
given reasonable protection. . ho 


* * * 
Tried for Scuttling 


MosBILE, ALA., Aug. 4.—A _ mistrial 
was entered here this week in the sec- 
ond trial of Capt. John G. Murphy on 
a charge of scuttling his ship, the Rose 
Murphy, off the Florida Straits in 1927. 
It was charged that he scuttled the 
ship to collect $70,000 in insurance 
which was paid to him by several com- 
panies involved. At the first trial he 
was convicted, but a new trial was 
granted on the plea of new evidence. 
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Returned Premiums on Cancelled 
Policy Must Be Full Amount 


Recent Court Ruling Holds 


That Amount Less 


Brokers’ Commission Does Not Satisfy 
Company's Indebtedness to Assured 


In a decision of the Court of Appeals 
of New York State the matter of re- 
turn premiums is of import of a pos- 
sible far reaching effect. The Court in 
its ruling which was given by Justice 
Kellog in the case of J. J. Newberry 
Co. respondent against the appellant 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York. 

The court held that when a fire in- 
surance company pays a_ return 
premium on a cancelled policy to the 
broker of the assured, authorized by 
the assured to accept the same, it is re- 
quired to pay the full amount of the 
return premium and that payment of 
the net return premium, that is, the 
amount less the brokers return com- 
mission does not satisfy the company’s 
indebtedness to the assured. The opin- 
ion in part outlines the history of the 
case. 

In January, 1927, insured merchandise 
in its stores and paid an advance 
premium of $37,500, on April 26 the 
Newberry firm asked for cancellation 
and the return of the unearned pre- 
mium which at short rate was $9,979.06. 
The policy was not returned and the 
company in August asked for its re- 
turn. Instead of complying with the 
request, the plaintiff, on September 9, 
1927, delivered the policy to Curtis, 
Mellriegel & Ferehra, Inc., its insur- 
ance brokers who had procured the 
policy to be written. The delivery was 
accompanied by a letter reading as fol- 
lows: “We are inclosing herewith Globe 
& Rutgers policy No. 6396 to be re- 
turned to the home office of the com- 
pany in order to obtain premium due 
us for the unexpired term of this policy. 
It is our understanding when this in- 
surance was effected that in the event 
of us being in a position to obtain bet- 
ter coverage at more advantageous 
rates you felt that there would be a 
possibility of having this contract can- 
celled on a pro rata basis. We trust 
that you will be in a position to carry 
out the original thoughts.* Armed with 
this letter and the policy itself, Mr. 
Pereyra of the brokerage firm attended 
at the offices of the defendant. On de- 
livery of the policy the defendant 
handed Mr. Pereyra a check, payable to 
his firm for $8,981.15. The firm de- 
posited the check to its credit in its 
bank of deposit. It thereupon delivered 
to the plaintiff its check for $1,481.15. 
The discrepancy of $7,500 between 
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these two checks represents an amount 
which the brokers claim was owing 
them by the plaintiff. The following 
indorsement appears on the back of the 
check: 

ie Bis Ge Bie Bic cccccvcces $8,981/15 
Balance due on O. P......... 7,500... 


$1,481.15 


The Plaintiff, Newberry kept the 
check but did not cash it and sued to 
recover $9,979.06, the agreed amount of 
excess premium. The defendant, Globe 
& Rutgers pleaded payment asserting 
that in making payment to the broker 
it had satisfied its debt. Judge Kellog, 
while agreeing that the amount paid 
the broker satisfied the claim of the 
plaintiff, however cites the letter of in- 
struction to the broker and says: 


Under the express terms of the 
policy the only returnable premium was 
that which might be calculated on the 
short term basis. On this bases a set- 
tlement between the insurer and the 
broker was reached. To the extent of 
the payment made it was clearly an 
authorized payment to the plaintiff’s 
broker. The suggestion that the letter 
had no force as an authorization of the 
payment for the reason that it contra- 
dicted the plaintiff’s letter of April 25, 
1927, by which the defendant was or- 
dered to make payment directly to 
plaintiff, is without sense. That the 
plaintiff was not bound by its unexe- 
cuted instructions previously given; 
that it might change its mind and rein- 
struct to the contrary; these are self- 
evident truths. That it did so rein- 
struct, for reasons of self interest, is 
equally clear. Acting upon its own 
initiative the limit of its recovery would 
be $9,979.06; acting through its broker, 
who might procure a settlement on a 
prorata, rather than a short term basis, 
it might recover $20,987.44. Although 
the brokers, if they made this collection, 
might deduct therefrom the sum of 
$7,500, in satisfaction of their claim 
against the plaintiff, before making re- 
mittance, even then the plaintiff would 
be better off than if it made a direct 
collection, thereby avoiding payment to 
its broker. No doubt these thoughts 
caused the plaintiff to alter its instruc- 
tions; but whether they did or not, 
there xab be no doubt that the plain- 
tiff gave new directions that the de- 
fendant make payment to the brokers. 

The defendant gave its check to the 
brokers for $8,981.15 rather than for 
$9,979.06, the amount concededly due 
for the excess premium. In so doing 
it credited itself with the sum of $997.- 
91, commissions at 10 per cent on $9,- 
979.06, which it had previously paid to 
the broker for procuring the risk. Con- 
cededly, the plaintiff was not obligated 
to reimburse the brokers for the 


Chicago Local Agents Now 
Organized 


(Concluded from page 29) 


not authorized to receive same and, in 
general for the purpose of improving 
and developing by all lawful means the 
business of insurance in the State of 
Illinois.” 

The articles provide that methods of 
agency practice proposed by other or- 
ganizations shall not become binding on 
the members of the association without 
an affirmative vote of 80 per cent of 
its members. A member can resign 
upon sixty days’ notice. Sixty-six of 
the leading agencies of thirty have 
signified a willingness to join the as- 
sociation. Its members shall be by in- 
dividuals but no firm, corporation or 
association of individuals shll be en- 
titled to more than one vote. 


Executive Changes in Royal 
Group 
(Concluded from page 29) 


tively interested in many other organ- 
izations, particularly the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange and the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, hav- 
ing been president of the former. He 
is past president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York and is now vice- 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
America. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY COM- 
MITTEE 

There will be a meeting of the fidel- 
ity and surety committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in New York City on Aug. 
19. D. C. Lewis, former insurance 
commissioner of South Dakota, chair- 
man of the committee, will preside. 





amount of the unearned commissions 
which they were required to refund to 
the defendant. It is said, however, that 
the brokers would have been entitled to 
deduct from the premium collection 
when made the sum of $7,500, owed 
to them by the plaintiff; that, there- 
fore, they were entitled, in lie of re- 
ceiving payment of $997.91 to credit the 
defendant with that part of the return 
premium to which they were entitled. 
The argument is subtle but unsound. 
Certainly the defendant, in satisfying 
its own claim against the brokers, did 
not make a payment to the principal of 
the brokers, the plaintiff, of an equal 
amount, and yet payment is here the 
only defense made. The plaintiff is 
therefore entitled to a recovery of 
$997.91 the balance of the return 
premium which the defendant has filed 
to pay. 

The judgment should be satisfied ac- 
cordingly and as satisfied, affirmed. 
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Golf Big Factor In 
Business Volume 





Continental Insurance Company’s 
Data Reveals High Insurable 
Values from Various Angles 


The importance of the game of goif 
to the industrial production of the 
country is not generally realized, ac- 
cording to the Research Department of 
the Continental Insurance Company, 
which has gathered considerable data 
relative to golf club properties, in con- 
nection with the various insurable 
hazards incidental to the operation of 
such organizations and to the playing 
of the ancient game. 

It is pointed out that there are more 
than 661,550 golf club members in the 
United States—or one to every 185 
inhabitants—and that their purchases 
of club real estate, clothing, shoes, 
leather goods, sports goods and numer- 
ous incidental items runs into many 
millions of dollars annually. There 
are, in addition, hundreds of thousands 
of occasional golfers who are not mem- 
bers of clubs. 

“The cost of golf club properties (ex- 
cluding miniature courses) is esti- 
mated” the company states, “to be well 
above half a billion dollars; the impor- 
tance of such an investment in sub- 
urban real estate and in building ma- 
terials is obvious. 

“In addition, the clubs give regular 
employment to upwards of 50,000 per- 
sons, besides giving part-time work to 
hundreds of thousands of caddies. 

“The equipment and upkeep of the 
club houses involves, in the aggregate, 
an enormous sum for house furnishings 
of all kinds, paints, and awning ma- 
terials, and the clubs buy large quan- 
tities of foodstuffs. Maintenance of 
house grounds and greens calls for tons 
of grass seed and fertilizers and the 
use of many implements. 

“Golfers, too, are an important factor 
in the purchase of motor cars and 
equipment, gasolene and _ lubricating 
oils and greases. They buy about 14.- 
000,000 domestic golf balls annually 
and more than 1,850,000 domestic clubs. 
Together these cost nearly ten millions 
of dollars. 

“In the field of insurance golf club 
houses are likewise of considerable mo- 
ment in fire and liability coverages and 
in recent months, they have also been 
afforded financial protection against 
damage resulting from airplane crash- 
ing on buildings or fairways. 

“Players insure themselves against 
claims for injuries, accidents and va- 
rious other hazards. Their clubs and 
accessories are insured against theft or 
damage from many hazards.” 
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New Charges Denied in 
Nebraska Case 


A gents Sought to Prevent Separa- 
tion by Citing Statute That For- 
bids Rate Agreement 

An attempt by the complaining 
agents to introduce a new angle to the 
Nebraska separation case was frus- 
trated by Commissioner Herdman, who 
refused to allow the agents to include 
in their complaint charges that the de- 
fendant fire insurance companies con- 
spired in respect to rates. 

Had this complaint been admitted, 
the case might have been argued under 
a different staute that forbids rate 
agreements. The agents original com- 
plaint charges the three companies with 
acting in concert in separating agencies 
in Nebraska, thus violating the laws in 
that State forbidding combination. I. 
J. Dunn, attorney for the companies, 
has cited the case of Niagara Fire vs. 
Cornell, decided by the Federal District 
Court of Nebraska in 1901, which is- 
sued an injunction against enforcement 
of the statute which prohibits agree- 
ments between insurance companies. 
The court at that time held that the 
statute was unconstitutional because 
it attempted to restrain the insurance 
companies right to fix agents’ commis- 
sions and pursue their own methods of 
business. 
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Not Affected by Embarrass- 
ment of Finance Corp. 





Varquette-Easton Corp. Holds 
No Stock of Prudential Cas. & 
Surety of St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., July 28.—The filing 
of a position in the Federal Court at 
St. Louis, Mo., by the Marquette-Easton 
Finance Corp., St. Louis, saying that 
the company is unable to pay its debts 
in full and is willing to surrender all 
of its property for the benefit of credi- 
tors, will have absolutely no effect 
whatsoever on the Prudential Casualty 
& Surety Company of St. Louis, accord- 
ing to William M. Baldwin, president 
of the Prudential, since the finance 
company no longer owns stock in the 
insurance company. 








In his defense, Attorney Dunn has 
stated that the companies are not act- 
ing in concert, but are acting on their 
own judgment in following out a long 
established principle of their business. 
He claimed that insurance companies 
have a legal right to employ whomever 
they wish as their agent and are en- 
tirely within their rights in refusing to 
employ an agent who is representing 
any other insurance company, or in can- 
celing any agency which refuses to quit 
representing another company. 











latest edition of 





YES, YOU! 





Blocks,” Films, Lumber Yards, Old Type Theatres 
and Hotels are at present heading the list of fires? 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get the 





Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, ex- 
aminer, are anxious to 
make a profit, but do you 
know what are the fire 
hazards of the risks that 
you are passing? Do you 
know that ‘‘Business 








Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


by Dominge and Lincoln 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, publishers 
243 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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REINSURANCE 


FIRE and 
CASUALTY 





ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 


of America 





THE FIRE REASSURANCE CO. 
of New York 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 

















No Depression for This Man 


He sells something’ that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE _IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN: 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
AND MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juveni.e insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 























United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 



































New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 





FIRE-AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 

















Second Edition 
NEW — REVISED — ENLARGED 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLAIM 


ADJUSTER 


For All Accident and Health Insurance Agents, 
Adjusters and Field Men 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, 
and if he is in possession of this book he can tell ap- 
proximately how long the disability, for which claim tis 
made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 

Constant use of this book by the industrial accident 
and health insurance solicitor will result in fewer post- 
ponements and rejections of applications as well as less 
dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


Vocabulary of Medical Words 


An additional feature of the new revised and enlarged 
edition of The Industrial Claim Adjuster is a Complete 
Vocabulary of Medical Words with definitions. This sec- 
tion alone gives the essential information contained in 
medical dictionaries selling at many times the price of 
this invaluable little book. 


Price, flexible binding. $1.50 
Discount in quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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N. Y. Report Shows 
Fire Declines 





Assets, Surplus and Premium 


Income Down; Risks in 
Force Reflect Increase 
George S. Van Schaick, superin- 
tendent of insurance, has in press the 
first volume of the seventy-second re- 
port of the department, dealing with 
the varied lines transacted by fire and 
marine insurance companies and sum- 
marizing the 1930 statements of such 
companies authorized in New York 
State as audited by the department. 
An abstract of each company state- 
ment is presented and the entire busi- 
ness of the companies is summarized 

in tabular form. 
The volume prefaced with the 
and mutual companies in New York, 


is 


Assets, December 31 ................ 
MI a: acts: Geo’ arriba ola dcah gibrese 
Capital 
Surplus 
Fire premium income 

Other premium income 
Total income 
Fire losses paid 

Other losses paid 
Total disbursements 
Fire risks written in year........... 
Other risks written in year.......... 
Total in force end of year........... 


superintendent’s report to the 1931 
Legislature, in the form of text and 
tables, reviewing the activities of the 
year 1930. The 1931 insurance legis- 
lation will be shown in a later volume. 

The aggregate business of 309 joint- 
stock and 75 mutual fire and marine 
companies authorized in New York 
State during 1930, and their condition 
at the end of that year, are summa- 
rized above. 
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Lloyds and Interinsurers 

In addition to the above companies, 
nineteen Lloyds and interinsurers asso- 
ciations show assets of $28,323,981; 
liabilities, $8,855,905; premium income, 
$10,593,080; losses paid, $4,460,820. 

The estimate of a reliable authority 
gives total fire risks carried in the 
United States as 201 billion dollars. 

The total of fire premium received 
in New York State during 1930 joint- 
stock and mutual companies was 
$94,004,489; fire losses incurred, $45,- 
744,011. 

Ocean marine premiums received by 
joint-stock and mutual companies in 
New York totaled $29,283,644; losses 
incurred, $16,025,144. 

All premiums other than fire and 
ocean marine received by joint-stock 
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including motor vehicle, aircraft, in- 
land navigation, tornado, windstorm, 
hail, sprinkler leakage, earthquake, 


ete., $40,311,812; losses incurred, $21,- 
068,875. 

Total amount of fire risks written by 
joint-stock and mutual companies in 
New York during 1930 was $14,193,- 
491,096; a decrease of $1,413,943,635 as 
compared with 1929. 

Total amount of all risks other than 
fire written in New York, $38,803,157,- 
584, a decrease of $11,457,006,011; of 
which principal sum $6,630,347,128 cov- 
ered ocean marine risks, a decrease of 
$1,995,715,562 for 1930 as compared 
with 1929. 

Earthquake insurance risks written 
in New York last year amounted to 
$44,743,244, as compared with $12,031,- 
434 in the year previous, while aircraft 
insurance totaled $38,186,908 as against 


Aggregates Gain or Loss 
for 1930 for the Year 
$2,633,724,081 —$246,924,832 
1,247,022,889 —88,367,161 
423,757,033 +12,554,755 
962,944,159 —171,112,426 
714,740,222 —78,318,083 
265,327,958 —23,666,315 


1,178,838,230 
380,378,513 
152,512,121 
1,235,735,798 
180,491,200,546 
167,509,318,210 
241,656,295,921 


—244,432,924 
+32,534,106 
+9,390,330 
+64,410,211 
—6,285,404,017 
a 184,756 
855,596,258 


Get P.F.@M.’ 
that hard-to-solicit line. 
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EMBRY L. SWEARINGEN 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 30.—Embry L. 
Swearingen, chairman of the Board of 
the First Kentucky Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co., a stock company of Louis- 
ville, also a trustee of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Mil- 
waukee, board chairman of the First 
National Bank, Kentucky Title Co., 
Kentucky Title Trust Co., First Ken- 
tucky Co., and Louisville Securities Co., 
died suddenly last week of a heart 
attack at his summer cottage in Cape 
May, N. J. 


MARYLAND FOREST FIRES 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 31.—JIn re- 
ports made to the Maryland State In- 
surance Department of investigations 
of forest fires in the State in the last 
few months several are noted as cover- 
ing large areas. 











$24,608,168 for 1929. 

To joint-stock and mutual fire insur- 
ance may be added the business of 165 
New York cooperative fire companies, 
which are shown in an advance report 
issued in April last as having at the 
beginning of 1931 assets. totaling 
$4,825,780, liabilities of $2,558,821, 
risks totaling $1,074,131,649, premium 
income $5,123,225, losses paid in 1930 
$3,613,768. This business is almost 
wholly in New York State outside of 
New York City. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Protected 


@The automobile owner can today 
be financially protected with a con- 
venient joint policy in The South- 
ern Surety Company of New York 
on Liability, Property Damage, 
Fire, Theft, Collision, Personal 
Effects, Tornado, Flood and Ris- 
ing Water, Towing and Transpor- 
tation Insurance. GA nation-wide 
service is maintained by our 
agencies throughout the United 
States—this assures a prompt and 
efficient service in case of an ac- 
cident wherever it may occur, 
GSummer is here—traffic is be- 
coming heavier and now's the time 
to sell Automobile Insurance. 


SURETY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 





ZanamLaACcCOWMm 


Il] JOHN STREET NEW YORK N.Y. 
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Billion Dollar Claim 
Mark Passed 


The Travelers Analyzes Pay- 
ments Over 67 Year Period; 
Life Benefits in Lead 


More than a billion dollars in claims 
have been paid by the Travelers since 
the beginning of business in 1864. The 
payment of this huge sum of money 
has been made under the many forms 
of insurance written by the Travelers 
covering hazards to life and to prop- 
erty and represents millions of pay- 
ments to individuals and business con- 
cerns throughout the United States and 
Canada. At the present time benefits 
are averaging more than $100,000,000 
a year. 

Payments to persons on account of 
death or injury since the organization 
of the Travelers have been more than 
13 times the total payments on ac- 
count of damage to property under 
various policy contracts. More than 
half a billion dollars of the payments 
to persons because of death and injury 
have been made under life insurance 
policies, while more than $400,000,000 
of similar benefits have been made 
under casualty insurance contracts. 

As a result of deaths of life insur- 
ance policyholders during the more 
than 65 years which the Travelers has 
written such protection, payments have 
totalled more than $317,000,000, or 
more than 62 per cent of the total 
benefits under life insurance contracts. 
The payment of benefits to living life 
policyholders since the organization of 
the company has amounted to more 
than $191,000,000, and of this amount 
more than $51,000,000 has been re- 
ceived by life policyholders as forms of 
endowments and annuities. 

As accident insurance was the first 
form of protection written by the 
Travelers more than 67 years ago, the 
payment of more than $98,000,000 in 
benefits under such contracts covers 
the entire history of the Travelers or- 
ganization. Of this amount more than 
$36,000,000, or 36 per cent, represents 
benefits payable to beneficiaries as a 
result of the death of policyholders 
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GUEST PASSENGER ACT IN 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 4.—A gratui- 
tous passenger cannot recover 
damages for injury from the 
driver or owner of a private auto- 
mobile unless “gross negligence 
on the part of the driver” is 
shown, under a new Maryland 
law. 

Despite the fact that the bill, 
which is in the form of an amend- 
ment to the motor vehicle law, 
was passed at the last session of 
the legislature and became effec- 
tive on June 1, very few motor- 
ists are aware that such a law is 
in operation in Maryland. 











carrying accident insurance, thus leav- 
ing more than $62,000,000 which has 
been payable to policyholders because 
of injuries in accidents. The suffering 
of sickness by persons carrying health 
insurance has required the payment of 
claims amounting to more than $29,- 
000,000. 

Claims under workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and payments because 
of medical aid in connection with com- 
pensation claims have amounted to 
more than $163,000,000. The disburse- 
ment of this large sum because of in- 
juries suffered by employees while en- 
gaged in occupation has been made 
since 1911, when the first workmen’s 
compensation insurance law went into 
effect. 

The use of the automobile and the 
accident hazards brought about by its 
operation are reflected to a large ex- 
tent in the total payments made either 
to policyholders or on behalf of policy- 
holders under various forms of insur- 
ance pertaining to the automobile. The 
total claim payments of liability and 
automobile liability by the Travelers 
have amounted to nearly $131,000,000, 
and of this amount more than $69,000,- 
000 in claims has been paid under auto- 
mobile liability insurance alone in the 
last 13 years. 

The analysis of claim payments for 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Strong Body to Keep 
Chicago Costs Down 





Casualty Men Plan to Set Up 
Powerful Committee to Con- 
trol Acquisition Costs 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 5.—Committees 
to formulate plans for the adoption of 
the proposed mandatory organization 
to control acquisition cost of casualty 
insurance in Cook County, were ap- 
pointed at a special meeting here on 
Tuesday. The principal speaker was 
James A. Beha, chairman of the cas- 
ualty acquisition cost conference. 

The new organization would require 
each company in the conference which 
operates in Chicago to be a member, 
and also its branch manager or general 
agents. 

The companies would deposit $1,000 
to guarantee payment of fines, if any, 
while the managers and general agents 
would deposit $250 each. The organ- 
ization, which is to be called the Chica- 
go Casualty Acquisition Cost Control, 
would be supervised by a chairman, 
vice-chairman, executive secretary, and 
a governing committee. The executive 
secretary would be the Chicago repre- 
sentative of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

Mr. Beha explained the plan fully 
and declared that it is mandatory that 
the local managers and general agents 
take immediate steps to eliminate the 
payment of excess commissions, or see 
the State insurance commissioners 
take a hand. He pointed to the very 
active interest that the commissioners 
now are taking in acquisition cost 
problems. He also asserted that the 
casualty rates are not large enough to 
permit the payment of excess commis- 
sions and that to continue the practice 
will be disastrous for the companies. 

It was first moved for a committee 
of three to formulate plans for the or- 
ganization meeting, but on a protest 
from Allan I. Wolff, representing the 
new Chicago Insurange Agents Asso- 
ciation this was amended. Mr. Wolff 
declared that the Cook County rules, 
which The Control would enforce, are 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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ORGANIZED SELLING 


With us, the selling process becomes a definite, 





carefully-planned procedure. A comprehensive 

training course, a monthly sales magazine, or- 

ganized presentations, briefs, visual aids, unit 

sales—all contribute to successful selling. 

THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


85 Years of Public Service 1931 





' 1846 











Southland Life Agents 


in June 


Broke All Records 


Since October, 1929 
(Honoring Col. W. E. Talbot, Agency Manager) 
No Prizes ... No Contest 
Just Southland Life Agents 

Plus Work 
Plus Co-operation 


For information regarding open territory, write: 
Clarence E. Linz, First Vice-President 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 
HARRY L. SEAY 4 PRESIDENT 





Home Office, DaLias, Texas 























SHIELD POLICIES : 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





» on on Total claims paid 31 years ending 
Mee December 31, 1930, $77,875,652.37 








C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 








THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE . - - - TENN. 





CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer's Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 


Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 



































A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 


it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 
d — ee 
WORLD-WIDE ccs-sctding agencies 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
Cc. F. Shallcross, Manager 
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What Is Your Goal? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a company having a 
reputation of more than half a century of fair dealing? 
Is it to make a live and let live contract with a com- 
pany offering close Head Office cooperation, modern 
policy forms and a successful lead service? 


Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. It has more than 
$425,000,000 insurance in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 


Retirement Income 
Low Rate Life 
Send for Booklet 


“The Company Back of the Contract”’ 


Family Income 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Thesis Proves Fine Aviation 
Insurance Handbook 
(Concluded from page 6) 


companies was formed later. Seeing 
the fallacy of competition among them- 
selves led to the further combination 
of the majority of underwriters in 
The Luft pool in 1924. They did a 
considerable volume of business, but 
lost money, and in the end followed the 
example of the French consortium of 
companies and became another tail to 
the British kite. 

Scandinavian aviation insurance was 
really started in June, 1919, when 
the Scandinavian Accident Insurance 
Cengress was held in Christiana. As 
a result of several pool discussions, the 
Northern Pool for Aircraft Insurance 
was formed and began operation in 
1919. This pool consists of a union 
of eighty Danish, Finnish, Norwegian 
and Swedish companies. Other coun- 
tries in Europe have been slow in de- 
veloping aviation and the development 
of aircraft insurance has been insig- 
nificant. 

There were private aviation activi- 
ties in the United States before the 
World War, but there does not seem to 
be any record of organized commercial 
aviation enterprise. The first policy 
of American aviation insurance is sup- 
posed to have been written by the Fuller 
Insurance Company of America. There 
are others who contend that the first 
aero insurance policy was issued at 
Atlantic City during the Second Pan- 
American Aeronautic Congress in 
1919, 

Certainly up to 1918 no regular in- 
surance policies existed, and the avia- 
tion coverages were attached to the 
ordinary fire or automobile policies by 
special endorsements. It is estimated 
that by 1920 at least ten companies 
be actively engaged in underwriting 
riSKS. 

The demand for insurance at this 
time did not come from regularly or- 
ganized operators. The main source 
of demand was the “gypsy flyers,” the 
so-called wandering pilots who bought 
war planes and sought a living by en- 
gaging to amuse the public by stunting 
and performing all kinds of acrobatics. 
Since this was the type of plane and 
pilot that comprised the risks to be 
covered it is natural that the insur- 
ance companies were not willing to as- 
sume such obligations. 

The early experience of the Ameri- 
can underwriters in aviation insurance 
proved to be an unhappy one as the 
volume of business was not heavy and 
the losses they were called upon to pay 
more than offset their income from the 
premiums. 

One company in 1921 paid out $57,- 
087 in losses and received $26,895 in 
premiums. Another suffered losses of 
ver $12,747 on $1,016 premiums. 

The years 1925 and 1926 produced 
several stabilizing influences that were 
‘onducive to sound insurance. One 
f these occurred in 1925 when Con- 
gress passed the Air Mail Act which 
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STRING OF 13S 


The thirteen jinx plays no part 
in the outlook of George W. 
Kemper, manager of the accident 
and health department of the 
Great American Indemnity at 
San Francisco, who has returned 
from the annual hiking trip taken 
by the California Alpine Club, of 
which he is president. Comment- 
ing upon the trip, Mr. Kemper 
says: “It was our thirteenth an- 
nual hike. We started on the 
thirteenth of the month, killed 
thirteen rattlesnakes en route, 
and the biggest fish caught by 
any member of the party was 
just thirteen inches in length.” 











provided for the contracting of air 
mail routes to private operators. An- 
other encouraging factor was the pas- 
sage of the United States Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, an act to encourage 
the use of aircraft in commerce and 
for other purposes. Under its pro- 
visions an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce was appointed to aid in foster- 
ing air commerce and in establishing 
the necessary rules for its regulation. 


Mr. Axe, for the most part, has de- 
voted his thesis to a sheer presentation 
of facts, and has stifled his own opin- 
ions under their weight. But he does 
venture a few interesting and construc- 
tive remarks about the present theory 
and practice of rate making and under- 
writing. They stand out as corrobo- 
rative evidence to the torch song the 
companies have been singing these past 
few years. 


“Tt has been stated,” Mr. Axe writes, 
“that there are approximately 150 sep- 
arate factors which have an important 
bearing on the insurability of the risk 
and on the making of rates. However, 
the greater majority of these factors 
are given effect subconsciously. 

“All rates covering the _ physical 
damage to aircraft are based on judg- 
ment rating because of the dynamic 
situation found in the aviation indus- 
try. It is true that nearly all aviation 
underwriters are collecting groups of 
statistics, but they are of little value, 
except in a general way, because of 
the rapid development in the aircraft 
enterprise. 

“The premium is the result of a 
rating being given to a particular 
hazard. In the case of most premiums 
this rate itself is quoted. For example, 
the premium for accidental damage is 
usually quoted as about 15 per cent of 
the present value of the aircraft. Al- 
though the rates for aviation insurance 
are not so high as generally thought, 
the point of view of the aircraft oper- 
ator is that they are still too high. 
The loss ratio over a long period of 
time has told the underwriters that 
the rates are not too high; but at the 
same time they agree that some means 
should be taken to reduce them. By 
writing every risk facultatively, by 
rating it on its merits, by employing 





B. G. EYNON SPEAKS IN 
TRAVELERS’ SERIES 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 31.—Safety 
in traffic was declared to be 95 per cent 
education and 5 per cent enforcement 
in an address made here tonight by 
Benjamin G. Eynon, motor vehicle com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania. Mr. Eynon’s 
talk, broadcast over Station WTIC as 
one of the series of addresses arranged 
by the Travelers Insurance Company. 

“Our biggest problem,” said Mr. 
Eynon, “is in the education of auto- 
mobile owners and drivers. When they 
can be reached en masse, the perplex- 
ities of the problem are proportionately 
reduced.” 

Telling of the results achieved in the 
State through compulsory inspection of 
motor vehicles for mechanical fitness, 
Mr. Eynon said that any means which 
can be legitimately used under the 
sponsorship of the State or any assist- 
ance which can be obtained from out- 
side agencies, if properly regulated, 
would seem to be justified if it does 
nothing more than periodically attract 
the attention of motorists to those 
factors in their automobiles which may 
be potential accident hazards or may 
become contributory causes to acci- 
dents. Granting that a comparatively 
small percentage of automobile acci- 
dents are the result of mechanical 
safety imperfections, Mr. Eynon said, 
“if we are able to start the driver 
thinking about his own or other 
people’s safety we may be able to bring 
him to the realization of the humani- 
tarian aspect of a situation which is 
fact becoming serious.” 











considerable severity of selection, re- 
fusing unreasonable risks and making 
every endeavor to meet the require- 
ments of sound and well intentioned 
applicants, it has been possible to se- 
cure a steady decrease in rates. At 
the present time the rates are, on the 
average, some 40 per cent less than 
they were nine or ten years ago.” 

Mr. Axe has also included ‘in his 
thesis a description of the average pol- 
icy form and some samples of the multi- 
tude of questions, most of them for the 
benefit of statistics, that the applicant 
must answer. It is one of the best brief 
handbooks of information on the avia- 
tion insurance business that has yet 
come to our desk, and we hope it is a 
signal for more. There are a lot of 
knotty problems looming up in that 
business, and certainly no dearth of 
history and technicalities that would 
make an interesting book. Perhaps 
someone is writing it now. As for Mr. 
Axe’s thesis which was published by 
the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., 80 John Street, New York City, 
we are sure that Edward R. Hardy, 
secretary of the Institute, would be 
glad to supply copies on request. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Bureau Makes New Rates 
for Garage Owners 


Upward Trend in Costs Finds 
Result in New Schedule; 
Broader Covers Effected 
Revised schedules of automobile 
garage public liability and property 
damage payroll rates for the entire 
country, excluding Massachusetts, 
Texas, Wisconsin and New Hampshire, 
have been promulgated by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, effective Aug. 3. Following 
the trend shown in automobile public 
liability and property damage revisions, 
due to bad experience, the rates are 
mainly upward. There are also severai 
changes in rules and classifications. 
The minimum premiums covering auto- 
mobile repair shops and sales agencies 
have also been increased as unfavor- 
able experience has been shown in 
small garages subject to minimum pre- 

miums. 

The rules covering garages, repair 
shops and sales agencies have been re- 
vised. The most important revision 
now permits coverage for the operation 
of automobile lifts used in lifting auto- 
mobiles for greasing or repairs under 
a garage policy without increased 
charge. Formerly these lifts were 
classified as elevators and required an 
additional premium. Another cAange 
permits extending garage policies to 
cover one or more additional named 
assured who have a financial interest 
in the operation of the garage, for an 
additional premium. 

The rule governing the application 
of payroll rates now provides that 
salaries of executive officers, pro- 
prietors and co-partners whose duties 
require exposure to the hazards of the 
business shall be included at a fixed 
amount of $2,000 a year. Formerly, 
the premium rate was computed on the 
basis of actual remuneration net in 
excess of $2,000. At the same time it 
is announced the list of private pas- 
senger automobiles has been revised to 
include new makes and models an- 
nounced by the manufacturers in the 
last few weeks. 


WINS HIGHEST GRADE 
CHICAGO, July 28—Arnold Kirchhoff, 
Illinois special representative of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, has just returned 
from the company’s special and diffi- 
cult home office training school, with 
the distinction of having made the 
highest grade of any employe who has 
taken the course. He has been with the 

Fidelity & Deposit for five years. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





TENNESSEE COMPENSATION 
RATES APPROVED 


The Department of Insurance 
and Banking of the State of Ten- 
nessee has approved a flat in- 
crease of 5.9 per cent in rates 
for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance effective on new and re- 
newal business as of Sept. 1, 1931. 
This increase was filed as a part 
of the countrywide emergency 
program. 











ST. LOUIS SITUATION FORCES 
COMPANY TO RETIRE 

The Union Automobile Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, Cal., is the 
latest company to withdraw from the 
St. Louis field due to unfavorable loss 
e: perience. Other companies that have 
v.ithdrawn from St. Louis are the 
Georgia Casualty Company, the Fed- 
eral Auto Insurance Company and the 
Ohio Casualty Company, so far as auto- 
mobile risks are concerned. 

The activities of ambulance chasing 
lawyers make St. Louis a tough spot 
for any company writing protection 
against personal injury claims. The 
companies operating in St. Louis are 
forced to charge a much higher rate 
for liability and property damage pol- 
icies than would prevail if all attorneys 
in the city were absolutely ethical in 
their practice of the law. 

One local agent in commenting on 
this situation recently remarked that 
insurance companies have cancelled 
more liability insurance policies in St. 
Louis the past year than in the five 
years previous. 


NAME TWO SPEAKERS FOR CLAIM 
ASS’N MEETING 

As the program for the annual con- 
vention of the International Claim As- 
sociation is being completed the names 
of two speakers have been announced. 
Charles E. Anstett, superintendent of 
the inspection department of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, and 
Professor William R. Vance of the 
Law School, Yale University have 
promised to speak. Professor Vance 
was formerly dean of the Law School 
at Washington and Lee University, and 
is the author of numerous works on 
insurance. Neither he nor Mr. Anstett 
have announced their subjects. 

Among the committeemen who are 
preparing for the convention which is 
to be held this year in the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 14 to 
16, are: 

Membership and Credentials Com- 


mittee, R. H. Bruscoe, chairman, Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance Co., W. A. 


Parent Not Responsible 
for Son’s Act 


Missouri Supreme Court Reaf- 
firms General Rule of 
Common Law 
St. Louis, Mo., July 27.—The Mis- 
souri Supreme Court in a recent de- 
cision reaffirmed the general rule of 
the common law “that the father of a 
minor child cannot, on the mere ground 
of parental relationship, be held liable 
for an injury caused by the tortious 

(wrongful) act of the child.” 

The ruling is of great interest to 
parents and automobile owners of the 
State, since the case involved the use 
of the parent’s automobile by a minor 
son. It repudiates the “family use” 
theory of liability in automobile per- 
sonal injury cases which the courts in 
some States have adopted in recent de- 
cisions. Under this theory the head of 
a family is held liable for personal 
injuries caused by members of his 
family when driving an automobile 
maintained for the general use and 
enjoyment of the family. 

The case just decided is that of 
Loeffler vs. Murphy and in its ruling 
the high court held that a minor alone 
is responsible for his wrongful act un- 
less at the time he is the agent or 
servant of his father—that is, obeying 
the orders of the father or on an 
errand for him. 

In rendering its decision the Su- 
preme Court held “the mere ownership 
of an automobile purchased by a father 
for the use and pleasure of himself 
does not render him liable in damages 
to a third person for injuries sustained 
thereby, through the negligence of his 
minor son while operating the same on 
a public highway. 


Budlong, Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Acc. Assn., Charles N. Dubach, Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity Co., Lor- 
ing Elliott, Physicians’ Casualty Assn. 
of America, F. W. Findley, Confeder- 
ation Life Assn; Hotel and Accommo- 
dation Committee, Peter E. Tumblety, 
chairman, Columbian National Life 
Ins. Co., T. W. Hislop, Great Northern 
Life Ins. Co., Ira A. Libby, Commercial 
Travelers Ea. Acc. Assn., F. Edward 
Rushlow, United Life and Accident Ins. 
Co., Fred E. Stroh, Dominion Life As- 
surance Company; Entertainment Com- 
mittee, E. M. Sheehy, chairman, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., George R. 
Bacon, Massachusetts Accident Co.., 
F. R. Bartlett, John Hancock Life Ins. 
Co., W. T. Mitchell, State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., D. H. Shepard, Mon 
arch Accident Insurance Co.; Legal 
Committee, Edwin A. Jones, chairman, 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, P. J. 
Lane, Boston Mutual Life Insuranc: 
Co., E. A. Mills, Iowa State Traveling 
Men’s Assn., S. A. Ralph, Craftsman 
Insurance Co., E. M. Thore, Acacia 
Mutual Life Association. 
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First National Casualty 
Moves to Cleveland 


Four Directors Elected; Com- 
pany Will Start Writing Multi- 
ple Line of H. & A. Policies 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 3.—M. B. 
Hott, general manager of The First Na- 
tional Casualty Co., announced today 
that the company had moved its home 
office from Akron to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and will hereafter be located in the 
Guarantee Title Building. 

Announcement was also made that 
the following new directors had been 
elected at the last meeting: Judge Da- 
vid Ladd Rockwell, Ravenna, Ohio; Carl 
F. Beck, president of the Akron Var- 
nish Co., Akron, Ohio; J. C. Musser, at- 
torney, Akron, Ohio; R. G. Pearce, 
M.D., Akron, Ohio. 

H. E. Brennan, formerly manager of 
the health and accident department of 
the Gem City Life, is now associated 
with the company in the capacity of 
agency manager. 

Mr. Hott states that the company has 
been enjoying a very fine business, and 
that they will show a substantial in- 
crease in premium income in 1931. 

The First National Casualty Co., up 
to the present time, has been featuring 
a limited low cost health and accident 
policy. Mr. Hott sates that within the 
next thirty days the company will be in 
a position to write a multiple line of 
health and accident policies. 


Travelers Pass Billion 


Dollar Claim Mark 


(Concluded from page 37) 

the various lines written by the three 
Travelers companies shows that dis- 
bursements to policyholders under 
forms of contracts written by the Fire 
Insurance Company have amounted to 
more than $17,000,000 since it began 
business late in 1924, with the pay- 
ments under general fire policies 
amounting to 77 per cent of the totai 
and payments under policies applicable 
to the automobile amounting to more 
than 19 per cent of the total. Aside 
from these payments other large 
amounts have been paid under inland 
navigation coverage and under tornado 
insurance, with these two lines account- 
ing for 1.8 and 2.6 per cent respectively 
of the total claim payments. Losses 
under aircraft fire, theft and crash 
insurance, a new line, account for only 
$21,000 of the total payments. 

All the claim payments under life 
insurance contracts have accounted for 
more than half of the total of $1,000,- 
100,000 which has been distributed by 
the Travelers as benefits. Slightly 
more than 42 per cent of the total 
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Stressing “Safety” in 
Advertising 


C. S. Crummett Urges That 
Manufacturers Impress Public 
in This Fashion 
Carl Stone Crummett, a member of 
the committee on safety in advertising 
copy of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, emphasizes the fact that in 
cooperation with the National Safety 
Council the Insurance Advertising 
Conference is endeavoring to interest 
the sales and advertising departments 
of manufacturers to include the safety 
factor of their products in their adver- 
tising. It has already recommended to 
more than 200 trade associations that 
the matter of safety be brought to the 
attention of their members through 
official publications and that manufac- 
turers be urged to include safety as 
often as possible in their advertising 

copy. 

Mr. Crummett states that a review 
of trade publication advertisements 
shows that manufacturers of factory 
equipment do mention the safety fea- 
tures of their products but only in rare 
instances do they stress it. Some auto- 
mobile manufacturers, he says, have 
advertised the strength and durability 
of their cars but have not stressed 
safety specifically. This has recently 
been done, not only promoting the 
cause of safety but also providing an 
effective sales argument. An automo- 
bile manufacturer, he says, injected 
the safety idea into his radio program, 
pointing out that most automobile 
accidents are caused by faulty driving 
and not by faulty cars. The safety 
code has also been discussed in radio 
programs by a tire company. 

Manufacturers of other products, 
Mr. Crummett says, are now adopting 
the idea with the result that safety 
features of products from matches to 
heavy machinery are receiving the im- 
petus of the safety appeal. 


benefits have been payable under cas- 
ualty insurance contracts on account of 
injury suffered by persons. Slightly 
more than 5 per cent of the total bene- 
fits have been payable under casualty 
contracts because of damage to prop- 
erty, while more than 1 per cent of 
the payments has been made under fire 
insurance policies. During the first 
year of business by the Travelers in 
1864, total claim payments amounted 
to $427, while last year they were more 
than $105,000.000. While it took more 
than 67 years to pass the billion dollaz 
mark in the payment of claims, the 
second billion dollars in policy benefits 
will very probably be passed within the 
next 10 years, the company predicts. 
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Van Schaick Approves New 
Compensation Rates 


Says Soundness of Companies Is 
Primary Consideration Because 
of Compulsory Law 


George S. Van Schaick, superintend- 
ent of insurance in New York has ap- 
proved the proposed emergency plan 
for increasing workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates in New York State. 
An increase of approximately 15 per 
cent will thereby be effective on and 
after Sept. 1. 

Mr. Van Schaick, in approving the 
increase, states that the emergency 
loading factor which accounts for 4.7 
per cent of the increases will be under 
strict observance and will be subject 
to revision as soon as experience throws 
more light upon it. The increases as 
approved will affect the manufacturing 
industry with a 17 per cent increase, 
the contracting industry with 9 per 
cent and all others 13 per cent. 

In expressing his opinion of the new 
rates, Mr. Van Schaick states that 
there is no doubt but that the com- 
panies have been suffering from in- 
adequate revenues. In order to make 
compulsory insurance effective, he says, 
the carriers must be keep sound. 

He points out that while the manu- 
facturers have also been laboring under 
considerable difficulty during the past 
year, the proposed increase is reason- 
able, and therefore granted. The com- 
panies, mutual and stock were joined 
in their plea for an increase by the 
State Insurance Fund. 


To Control Chicago Costs 
(Concluded from page 37) 
inequitable in many places and declared 
that some amendments should be made 
in the rules of the new body. Accord- 
ingly, the motion was changed to pro- 
vide for two committees, one to be com- 


posed of five branch managers, this 
committee to be appointed by W. Her- 
bert Stewart, who had been elected 
chairman of the meeting, and the other 
by Lyman M. Drake, president of the . 
new agents’ association. 

The personnel of the committees will 
be announced in the near future. 


CONSOLIDATED INDEMNITY 
OFFICIALS RESIGN 
Consolidated Indemnity and Insur- 
ance Company announces the resigna- 
tion of William A. Nunlist and John J. 
Cunningham. 


J. A. BEHA IN CHICAGO 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, is in 
Chicago this week. 


Casualty, Suresy, Ete. 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 

















Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 


| GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 











Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 
Andits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


’ 
Specializing in Employees Kansas City, Me. 


Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


and 600 Securities Bidg., 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—5th Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 











WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


Inspections 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 
RMANTOWN si0¢ 


LOM pease 1674 GE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DREXEL BLDG. 


— 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Inc. 
L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Colcord Bldg. 








INSPECTIONS CREDIT 
and 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. 1. A. 
Censalting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consult: Actmary 
Author “A System an Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company” 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, a , and Assessment 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illineis 
Phone Franklin 6559 











Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 














—_ MISCELLANEOUS 
Compensation REPORTS 
General Liability 
Elevator 
Consulting Actuary Burglary 
Associates Plate Glass 
P. A. Pay Roll 


Fred E. Swartz, C. 
Offices and ~ oo In Citles and Small Tewns 
Meney. 


W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
in Every Sta We Can Save You 


THE BOURSE 








INVESTIGATIONS 
and 
ADJUSTMENTS 
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' CLAIMS 
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INSPECTORS! EXAMINERS! 


UNDERWRITERS! 
2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


as Applied to Fire Insurance 
By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection 
and Underwriting 


Is JUST OFF PRESS! 


WR 


This book contains everything a fire insurance man ought to know 
about Building Construction. 


Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. 
nical language—all the mystery of this important part of the Business 


is removed. 





In plain non-tech- 


Price $2 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. _| 
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